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WAR AND PEACE QUESTIONS SUMMARIZED 


WAIT TILL THE BILLS ROLL IN. 


PEACE that cost the world noth- 
A ing would be worth just about 

that much. All progress has to 
be dearly bought and nothing that 
comes free is fully appreciated. The 
Germans have an old proverb that says: 
“He who cannot pay with his purse 
must pay with his hide”, and they are 
destined to learn now 


course open for Germany except “to 
pay any price, no matter how high, 
that the United States names as a con- 
dition for the resumption of her posi- 
tion and relations with the world.” 
But he goes on to say, threateningly, 
that this country will be made to suffer 
for the injury it thus does to Germany. 
We can see from this utterance that 
the Huns are still looking to the United 


ficially placed their bill at 68 billions, 
which includes the return of the in- 
demnity of a billion, with interest, 
which the Huns imposed on them in 
1871. The British bill will be 40 bil- 
lions, it is declared. The war will set 
this country back some 20 billions be- 
fore we are through with it. Then there 
are the other belligerents and the neu- 
trals, all of whom have had huge war 
expenses. Hundreds of 





the full truth of that 
saying. They have had 
their fun and now they a: 
must foot the bill; and | a**® 
if they can’t scare up the [| ve 
cash they will have to 
mortgage their produc- 
ing power. They had 
cherished the idea that 
they could make war as 
long as it suited them 
and stop if things began 
to turn against them, 
thus making others take 
the risks and losses. They 
had shown at numerous 
times during the war that 
they wanted to make 
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neutral ships have been 
sunk, and claims will be 
made for these and for 
neutral lives sacrificed. 
»| It will take many months 
| to get all these numerous 
“&| claims assembled and to- 

, taled up. Our govern- 
ment experts say that the 
total direct war expenses 
of all belligerents have 
been about 200 billions. 
By “amortizing” the debt 
—that is, giving Germany 
plenty of years to pay it, 
it might be so spread out 
as to be bearable. Ger- 
many’s debt has risen 








peace—but it was always 
that sort of a peace. Some 
of the principles pro- 
claimed by President Wil- 
son led them to believe that he would 
act as their mediator and protector and 
save them from the penalties of their 
crimes. They kept appealing to him 
personally to act as their champion, in 
spite of repeated warnings. Just re- 
cently Acting Secretary of State Polk 
had to send them another note telling 
them to stop this business of directing 
their squeals to the president, when 
they should direct them to all the allies 
if they were going to issue them at all. 
Evidently they still count on the presi- 
dent’s securing for them a “peace with- 
out victory” and a “peace tempered 
with mercy.” And incidentally their 
object is to cause friction and possibly 
a break between this country and the 
other allied nations. At the same time 
they pretend to be greatly shocked and 
disappointed because the president, in- 
stead of protecting them, has agreed to 
the “harsh” terms of the armistice and 
has joined the allies in declaring that 
they must pay for the damage they 
have done. Count von Reventlow, the 
German fire-eating militarist, admits in 
the Berlin Zeitung that there is now no 


War to Give Alarm of Air Raids. 





Giant Electric Siren on Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris; Used During 
This Siren the Other Day Joined in 
Giving the Grand Welcome to President Wilson when He Reached Paris. 


States to pull their chestnuts out of 
the fire, and that they expect to keep 
on abusing us into the bargain. Ger- 
many’s total bill of war damages can’t 
be figured yet. The French have unof- 




















“The Thinker”—Suggested by Rodin’s Fa- 
mous Statue: “If Only I Hadn’t”.—Cartoon 
from Baltimore Sun. 


from only about one bil- 
lion at the beginning of 
the war to about 30 bil- 
lions now. Austria’s debt 
has jumped from three billions to 15, 
and Hungary’s from one billion to 
eight. But the allies are not so much 
worried over these war debts of the 
central powers, for those debts would 
have to be regarded as second mort- 
gages and when the greai settlement 
comes, the obligations which the peace 
treaty imposes on those powers will be 
first liens on everything that they pro- 
duce and possess, In Germany the rail- 
roads belong to the governments, which 
also own great forests, rich mines and 
vast areas of land. The London Mail 
estimates that the mineral deposits 
alone in Germany if mortgaged would 
be enough to pay the allies’ war bill 
several times over. It was lucky the 
war stopped when it did, for the cost 
of it was increasing by leaps and 
bounds. According to the compilations, 
all the belligerents spent only 10 bil- 
lions in the first five months of the war, 
in 1914; in 1915 the total cost went to 
nearly 30 billions, in 1916 to 40 bil- 
lions, and in 1917 and 1918 to 120 bil- 
lions more, in all, thus making about 
200 billions altogether to date. The ex- 
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penditures jumped not only because the 
operations were actually increased but 
because everything cost double or 
treble what it did before the war. The 
valu of the German mark in the neu- 
tral markets has now fallen to about 
12 cents, or only half its pre-war value, 
and the Austrian kroner brings only 
seven cents, or only about one-third its 
theoretical value. 


How War Cost Doubled Up. 


It is partly this depreciation of the 
Teuton money, through inflation, that 
has made the cost of everything pro- 
hibitive. The war obligations of course 
will have to be paid in money which 
is of full value, or in other words on 
a gold basis. 

Before the war the total debt of the 
seven leading belligerents was only 25 
billions, whereas it is now 150 billions. 
And of this 150 billions of war debts, 
the allied nations are burdened with 
two-thirds, while the central powers 
have but one-third, 

It is plain that there would be noth- 
ing just or fair in allowing the central 
powers, who started the war, to get off 
with a debt of only 50 billions, when 
the other nations whom they had made 
war on were burdened with 100 bil- 
lions. The right thing of course is to 


make the nations that caused the war 
assume just as large a part of the total 
burden as they can possibly stand. 
The warring nations have met about 
one-fourth of their war cost, or 50 bil- 


lions, by taxation. The other three- 
fourths was raised by loans, and that 
part will remain for succeeding gen- 
erations to pay, as their contribution to 
the cost of the peace which they will 
enjoy. The annual charge on the world 
for this war, in the shape of interest 
and instalments on the debt, will run 
upwards of 10 billions, or eight times 
what the annual debt charge was be- 
fore the war. 

Russia’s debt was about five billions 
when the war started, and it was 30 
billions when the revolution came. The 
botsheviks have repudiated the war 
debt but it is only a question of time be- 
fore these usurpers will be ousted from 
power, and those debts will have to be 
paid. The present “all-Russian” gov- 
ernment which the allies are backing 
has declared that it will honor these 
war debts. Germany has begun resti- 
tution, on a small scale, by turning over 
to the allies $60,000,000 in gold which 
they took from the Russian treasury, 
and no doubt this gold will be used for 
paying interest on the Russian bonds. 

Premier Lloyd-George of England in 
a recent speech conservatively placed 
the allies’ bill against Germany at 120 
billion dollars. Germany’s total wealth 
before the war was only from 80 to 100 
billions, he said, so that perhaps she 
could not pay the full amount, but he 
stood for making her pay “to the utmost 
limit of her capacity”, and he hoped 
that the United States would take the 
same stand, 

In the French chamber of deputies 
a plan has been introduced by which 
the total war debt of all the belliger- 


ents, on both sides, would be lumped 
together or “pooled” and all the na- 
tions would then contribute to its pay- 
ment, “on the basis of their populations 
and their power to pay.” This would 
indeed be a very magnanimous arrange- 
ment; it smacks very much of the so- 
cialist doctrine of made-in-Germany 
“internationalism”, which would make 
the allies pay several times as much of 
the war cost as the central powers and 
would leave the United States to pay 
the biggest shcre of all. There is of 
course some justice in this plan after 
all, for this country has suffered less 
than any of the others by the war and 
what it has saved in blood it could very 
well afford to make up in money, so 
far as that is concerned. 


War Cost in Life and Blood. 


It will be many months before we 
can know with any accuracy how many 
lives this war has taken, and how many 
men it has left cripp!ed or invalided. 
Some of our leading authorities have 
figured the matter out and they an- 
nounce that the allies have had 58,514,- 
700 men under arms, that they have 
suffered 24,536,108 casualties and that 
10,091,834 lives have been sacrificed. 
But these figures are too suspiciously 
exact to be reliable, for, as we have 
said, nobody knows yet what the true 
totals are; all we can use as yet is 
“round numbers,” based largely on 
guesses or “estimates.” 

Less than two months ago our people 
were given to understand tiat the total 
American casualties would not run over 
100,000, and yet shortly afterward an 
official stctement was issued admitting 
that the total reported up to the close of 
hostilities, Nov. 11, had reached over 
236,000. Thisisnodoubt somewhere near 
right, but the figure is liable to be swell- 
ed still by additions which will be 
made after all the lists are in and 
checked up. 

Gen. Pershing cables that about 40,000 
casualties are still to be forwarded to 
Washington—these being almost all 
cases of severely wounded and that 
these should be received at Washington 
within the next few days. The pre- 
liminary figures as already given out 
place the number of Americans killed 
in action or died of wounds at about 
36,000, those who died of disease and 
unclassified causes at about 17,000, 
those wounded about 180,000 and those 
taken prisoner about 2200. As our boys 
captured about 44,000 Germans, or near- 
ly 20 to one, this record speaks elo- 
quently for the hard fighting they did. 

Our casualty lists have seemed heavy, 
but they number only about the same 
as Canada’s and we have 14 times her 
population. Belgium is credited with 
putting 350,000 men into the war, and 
her total casualties are estimated as high 
as 300,000, of which 50,000 were killed. 

The French have refused from the 
first to make public their casualties, 
but everybody knows that they were 
terribly heavy. One list credits them 
with 6,000,000 men under arms, and 
assigns a total of 4,000,000 casualties, 
including 1,100,000 killed, 
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Great Britain has also suffered great- 
ly, and with 7,500,000 men in the ser- 
vice she has had 3,000,000 casualties, 
with 700,000 killed. A widely publish- 
ed estimate puts the Italian casualties 
at 2,000,000 and deaths at 500,000. Rus- 
sia is assigned by the same authority 
a casualty list of 5,000,000 and a death 
list of 3,500,000. Serbia and Rumania 
are figured to have lost 350,000 men 
between tLem and to have had a total 
of 500,000 casualties, 

On the other side, Germany is esti- 
mated to have had 11,000,000 men in 
the field, Austria-Hungary 8,000,000, 
Turkey 2,000,000 and Bulgaria 1,000,000: 
their casualties are placed at 4,000,000 
for Germany, the same or more for 
Austria-Hungary, 800,000 for Turkey 
and 200,000 for Bulgaria; their killed 
are put, in round numbers, at 1,600,000 
for Germany, 2,000,000 for Austria-Hun- 
gary, 250,000 for Turkey and 50,000 for 
Bulgaria. 

Taking these estimates as a basis, the 
number of men that the leading allies 
had under arms—not counting the doz- 
en or more nations associated with 
them but supplying few troops—would 
be about 35,000,000, while those that 
the central powers had would be about 
22,000,000, or about two-thirds as 
many. The total casualties for the allies 
would be about 16,000,000 and killed 
about 6,000,000, while the casualties for 
the central powers would be 9,000,000 
and the killed 4,000,000. 

The agsegate casualties on both 
sides would reach about 25,000,000 and 
the killed about 10,000,000. (The Lon- 
don Times puts the total death list, from 
war and sickness, at 20,000,000.) And 
yet this death-toll on account of the 
war is considerably below that taken 
by the Spanish influenza within a few 
months, according to the estimates. So 
that war, after all, is not as much of 
an evil in that sense as these insidious 
diseases are. 


British Paid Heavy [lrice. 


The British alone had 2,700,000 cas- 
ualties on the Franco-Belgian front, 
and they left no less than 560,000 dead 
there, of which 33,000 were officers. 
In Mesopotamia they lost over 30,000 
in those who were killed or who died 
of disease. In Egypt and Palestine 
they lost 16,000 the s»m: way; in East 
Africa over 9000; in the disastrous Dar- 
danelles fiasco they had 120,000 casual- 
ties, including 32,000 dead, and on the 
Saloniki front they lost 8,000 dead. 
Their total losses in prisoners and 
“missing” were 360,£00, and it is be- 
lieved that one-fourth of these 360,000 
are now dead or will die as a result of 
starvation,* neglect and cruelty in the 
prison camps of the enemy. 

The Hun air raids in England made 
a great sensation but the total results 
of them were not big in a military 
sense. The killed were about 500 and 
injured about 1000, and the property 
loss, which will be collected from Ger- 
many, was less than $5,000,000. 

Although the naval vessels of the al- 
lies had some fierce work to do in 
hunting down the Hun U-boats and 
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raiders, the fact remains that the navy 
was a comparatively safe place to be 
in. The total casualties in the British 
navy during the war were about 40,000, 
of which however a very large pro- 
portion—34,000—were killed. In addi- 
tion, about 15,000 men of the British 
merchant marine and fishing fleets 
were killed, and 3300 made prisoner. 


Our Losses by Sea and Air. 


The toll in our navy was also light. 
rhe total deaths from “war causes”, it 
, oflicially stated, were only about 1200, 
. which about 700 were on ships that 
vere sunk by torpedoes or mines, Only 
(1 of our naval vessels, transports and 
iuxiliaries were lost during the war 
nd most of these were small craft— 
nly 12 in all being victims of the U- 
boat operations. 

Only three of the vessels lost actually 
belonged to the navy. The collier 
Cyclops is put down as “mysteriously 
lisappeared”; it sailed from the West 
indies for this country and it was never 
heard from again. Whether it fell vic- 
tim to the Huns or was wrecked by an 
internal explosion or some other acci- 
dent may never be certainly known. 

Altogether 151 American merchant 
vessels were lost from the beginning 
of the war to the close of hostilities, 
and 139 of these were “got” by the 
U-boats. 

The amended armistice terms requir- 
ed that Germany should deliver alj her 
submarines to the allies; at first it was 
thought that she had close to 200 in 
operation but it proved that she hadn’t 
that many left. So far 122 have been 
delivered, and there may be a few more 
scattering ones lying in out-of-way 
places. 

Reports from Admiral Sims place the 
total number of U-boats that the Ger- 
mans built at 330, while Austria is 
credited with a total of 35. Of these 
craft, 150 German ones and seven Aus- 
trian ones were destroyed by the al- 
lies during the war. 

The armistice called for the surren- 
der of 2000 German airplanes, and 
nearly all these have now been de- 
livered. It is stated that the British 
airmen destroyed over 3000 German 
planes during the war and brought 
down 1200 more in a disabled condi- 
tion. This country had 740 airplanes 
in operation when hostilities ceased. 
Our airmen had a score of 926 Hun 
airplanes and 73 observation balloons 
destroyed, and our losses in the air 
were only 265 planes and 38 balloons. 

Senator Simmons of N, C., the Dem- 
ocratic financial leader in the senate, 
declared in a speech that Germany 
must be made to reimburse this coun- 
try for its war losses, in the same pro- 
portion that she reimburses the other 
allied nations, “That will bring us a 
large fund”, said he, and it will help 
to cut down our war costs. 

Upwards of 10 billions has so far 
been loaned to our allies to help them 
finance their war operations, etc. These 
advances are included in our nominal 
war totals, but as a matter of fact we 
hold bonds for all of them, and Sena- 


tor Simmons says these bonds are an 
asset that can be realized on, so that 
they also will help to reduce our bills. 
The plan is to keep on advancing money 
or credit to the other nations that need 
it, as it is considered necessary to help 
get them on their feet. As this is the 
richest of all the nations it is up to us to 
supply the “grease” to lubricate the 
wheels of industry and trade, 


Peace Conference Hangs Fire. 


It is evidently more of a job to get 
the peacemakers together than it look- 
ed; “you can lead a horse to water’, 
etc. President Wilson and the Ameri- 
can peace party landed at Brest, on the 
extreme west coast of France, Dec. 13, 
where they were the objects of a tre- 
mendous demonstration by the French 
authorities and populace. Along the 
route to Paris and in that city they 
have received ovations such as even the 
exuberant French people never indulg- 
ed in to the same extent before. 

Receptions, luncheons, dinners, ban- 


quets, parties and testimonials are sand- | 


wiched in such close order that it must 
make the visitors think it is al] a dream. 
President and Madame Peincare (pro- 
nounced “pwang-cair-ai”) of France 
gave a luncheon in their- honor and the 
two presidents exchanged felicities in 
glowing and eloquent terms. 

Presicent Poincare said that Presi- 
dent Wilson would have an opportunity 
to view with his own eyes the ruin that 
the Huns Lad wrought. President Wil- 
son in his response said that America 
realized that it was not enough to win 
the war but that such a solid and just 
peace should result from it that “the 
foundations for the freedom and happi- 
ness of the many peoples and nations of 
the world” would be laid. 

At the Hotel de Ville or city-hall Pres- 
ident Wilson was the recipient of the 
gold medal of Paris and he was also 
made a citizen of the city. Mrs. Wilson 
was prese.ted with a brooch bearing 
a dove as the emblem of peace and set 
with rich diamonds, 

President Wilson has put in much of 
the time holdiag conferences with the 
high officials and military authorities 
and preparing the way for the peace 
negotiations. It looks from this dis- 
tance as if some of the parties were 
holding back somewhat and were gath- 
ering data and arguments with which 
to meet the president’s widely-herald- 
ed “tons” of documents, diagrams and 
statistics which are to be used to clinch 
his arguments about “self-determina- 
tion” for subject races, ete. 

It is an open secret that the British 
view on “freedom of the seas” is not 
the same as some others. It is argued 
in some quarters that this subject 
should not be allowed to complicate the 
peace question and that it, and also the 
matter of the league of nations, should 
be left to separate and future confer- 
ences. We can look for a good deal of 
“sparring for time” before the cham- 
pions of the different nations and doc- 
trines get down to business, 

First the British elections were the 
excuse for holding the matter open, 










and then it was the Holidays that in- 
terfered. So it will be well into Janu- 
ary before there is anything very in- 
teresting. 

Meantime the allied armies continue 
carrying out their occupation oi Ger- 
man territory. Gen. Foch has granted 
a month’s extension of the armistice, 
until Jan. 17, and it is likely that simi- 
lar extensions will bs made as the time 
limit is reached. As a new condition, 
the allies are to have the right to oc- 
cupy the neutral strip of 10 kilometers 
in width on the east side of the Rhine 
from the Dutch frontier south to 
Cologne, if that should become nec- 
essary. 

The allies have required the Germans 
in the occupied region to turn their 
clocks back an hour so as to conform 
to French time, which is an hour later 
than German time, All parts of the 
occupied territory are now connected 
up with France and Belgium by tele- 
graph, telephone and wireless. Ameri- 
can airplanes are getting to be a com- 
mon sight in the Rhine districts and 
the people are getting used to seeing 
the soldiers in khaki, Many of the boys 
have already visited some of the old 
ruins and other picturesque places that 
are so numerous in that country. 

Another issue that is likely to come 
up to becloud the maiter of peace is the 
“no-conscription” doctrine which has 
just been authoritatively put forth by 
Premier Lloyd-George. He attributes 
this war to the fact that the Teuton 
countries, which had wholesale con- 
scription, were tempted thereby to use 
their huge armies, and he says that the 
only way to prevent a repetition of 
such wars is to prohibit all nations 
from maintaining large conscription 
armies, He assumes that armies will 
never be dangerously large if they de- 
pend on volunteers. 

England and the United States have 
never had conscription except as tem- 
porary war measures and they have de- 
pended on raising and training volun- 
teer armies when required for defense. 
But they have come near be:ng sacri- 
ficed to this pacifist principle at the 
hands of the Germans, who were the 
originators of modern conscription and 
who worked it to the limit. Now, if 
Germany weretobeallowedtogoon with 
her same old methods she might con- 
trive to .aise and train such a vast 
army that within a few years she would 
be in shape to start “.he next war” 
which some of her leaders are already 
hinting about. 

It would be unsafe for one or two 
nations to give up conscription unless 
the others would also agree to give it 
up; the policy would have to be a part 
of the general plan of disarmament. If 
these huge armies could be got rid of, 
it would result in an enormous saving 
to the different countries, whose peo- 
ple have been burdened to death by 
their military expenses. Certain it is 
that the nations will never prosper as 
they might until some way is found to 
avoid this terrific drain on man-power 
and monetary resources, 
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Government Ownership New Issue. 


| Per SAM is in a quandary; as a 
war measure he took charge of 
the railroads, telegraph and tele- 

phone lines, etc., and now the question 
keeps asserting itself, to what extent, 
or whether at all, he shall give them 
up. Great benefits in some ways have 
resulted from the unification of these 
different utilities. 


It stands to reason that it would save 
money to run the railroad lines of the 
country as a whole—at least it would 
be if the unified management was 
sound and economical. It would also 
be a convenience if all the railroads 
were part of a single national system, 
as all the postal routes are, for this 
would allow people to do business with 
one big concern and not have to bother 
with a number of them. 


The same thing applies to telegraph, 
telephone and express companies; it is 
much simpler and better to have one 
concern which handles the entire serv- 
ice, so that patrons don’t have to wait 
to inquire which one it is that they 
ought to give their business to in order 
to reach a certain destination. Often 
under the old system a shipment or a 
message had to go over two or more 
different lines, and each line had to 
take its toll. 


The whole matter of transportation 
and communication seems to be linked 
together, and one part helps the others. 
For example if the government owned 
the railroads and also the telegraph, 
telephone service and express service 
as well as the postal service, it would 
not be necessary to split hairs over how 
much was paid to the railroads for car- 
rying mail or express matter, for the 
money would eventually all go into the 
same treasury and all payments would 
come out of it. 


If one branch of the service didn’t 
pay very well, this would be equalized 
by larger profits in some other branch. 
Patrons would not have to wonder who 
was responsible for poor service but 
they could hold Uncle Sam accountable 
for everything. Profits on the service, 
if any, could be turned back into the 
treasury and thus the people would get 
the benefit of them, through a reduc- 
tion in taxes. 

This all sounds very pretty, and if 
theory were the same as practice it 
would be fine for everybody. The usu- 
al experience, however, is that it costs 
the government more than private con- 
cerns to do everything, and that if there 
is any extra money in sight the law- 
makers will vote it away on “pork” 
schemes which are not of enough gen- 
eral benefit to the country to warrant 
them. 

But the greatest danger of all is that 
when one party gets into control it will 
make use of all this government owner- 


ship to build up a great political ma- 
chine which will enable it to perpetu- 
ate itself in power. An immense num- 
ber of offices would be at the disposal 
of the officials in charge, and naturally 
they would give the pick of these posi- 
tions to their friends and supporters, 
at fancy salaries, while those in opposi- 
tion to them would be assigned to the 
hard jobs and would be given small 
pay. And the people, as usual, would 
have to foot the bills. 


Even now the railroad workers are 
issuing eulogies on Director-General 
McAdoo and are favoring him for pres- 
ident in 1920—for the reason that he 
helped to give them increases of pay. 
This illustrates the’ danger that lurks 
in this government ownership proposi- 
tion. If the public service could be di- 
vorced from partisan politics it would 
be all right, but it seems impossible to 
accomplish this, for when power is giv- 
en to human beings they can’t resist 
using it, and, being human, they will 
use it to their own advantage. 


So it is no wonder that Uncle Sam 
is in a quandary and hardly knows 
what to do with the railroads, etc., 
now that he has got them on his hands. 
He hesitates on the brink of what the 
New York Times calls the “economic 
abyss of government ownership.” Mr. 
McAdoo was foxy enough to get out 
from under, while the getting out was 
good. President Wilson in his recent 
address to congress emphasized the ne- 
cessity of getting right at this railroad 
problem and finding some solution to 
it—but he confessed that he was him- 
self at a loss to know how to proceed. 
It looks easy, from the outside, to man- 
age all these things, but the closer a 
person gets to them, the more difficult 
they become. 


If the railroads and other public util- 
ities were to remain in the hands of 
the government, it would mean that 
these utilities would be a political issue 
in every campaign. And everything 
would be.in a state of uncertainty until 
after the election, for no-one would 
know what the future policies were to 
be. This uncertainty even nowisproving 
disastrous to the railroads. They don’t 
know what plans to make and they 
can’t count on getting capital for im- 
provements, etc. They must wait on 
congress, and we all know what that 
means. 


The present law provides that the 
railroads shall remain in control of 
the government until peace is made and 
21 months thereafter. But. what is to 
happen then? Are the roads to be giv- 
en back to their owners and the old 
conditions restored; are they to be 
bought up by the government and oper- 
ated by it, or are they to be run on the 
present system, with the lines unified 
and operated under government super- 





vision but still remaining the property 
of the present owners? 


Director McAdoo has just made a 
recommendation to congress that the 
law be amended so as to continue the 
present arrangement for five years. 
This, he says, will remove the present 
uncertainty and anxiety and will allow 
time for a thorough test of the sys- 
tem. He also confesses that he has 
“formed no opinion as to what is the 
best disposition of the railroad prob- 
lem, because the test has not been sufli- 
cient.” 


It is only those that know nothing 
about such problems who think the) 
know all about them. Mr. McAdoo has 
had full charge of this railroad busi- 
ness and he is in a position to speak 
with greater authority than any other 
man, yet he is non-committal. He says 
President Wilson is also in favor of 
the plan to extend the test to five years 
from now. If congress doesn’t grant 
this extension, then “the railroads 
should be returned to private manage- 
ment at the earliest possible moment”, 
he says. 

The railroad managers of the coun- 
try have just had a convention and they 
made a demand that the roads be re- 
turned to their owners. They con- 
demned government management as in- 
efficient and extravagant and declared 
that “private initiative, enterprise and 
responsibility” are needed in order to 
make the service what it should _ be. 
The roads, they say, should not be run 
as a side-issue of politics but as a genu- 
ine public utility, in such a way as to 
stimulate business and build up the 
country, and at the same time give fair 
returns to both capital and labor. 


The interstate commerce commission 
takes the stand that it is too soon to 
decide what shall eventually be done 
with the railroads. But it says that 
in any case the laws should be amend- 
ed so as to allow a merger of the rail- 
roads, so that they can be operated in 
harmony instead of on a policy of 
cut-throat competition. The present 
laws forbid mergers and it is these re- 
strictive laws that have largely pre- 
vented the railroads from fulfilling 
their true mission as public utilities. 


Practically nobody is in favor of re- 
turning to the same railroad conditions 
that existed before the war. Senator 
Sherman of IIL, Rep., said in a speech 
that he believed the outcome would be 
a modified system of private owner- 
ship but with “government control, so 
as to protect the public.” Senator Kel- 
logg of Minn., urged an immediate 
study of the subject by congress, and 
a plan of strong government control, 
regulating,issues of securities, and su- 
pervision over service.” 

Senator Kellogg opposed the idea of 
a five-year “test” of public ownership, 
whose ulterior object was to put the 
matter in such shape that the roads 
could never be returned to ‘private 
ownership even if it should be found 
best. He pointed out that the railroads 
are being run at a heavy loss under 
government control and that in justice 
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to all concerned prompt action, based 
on knowledge, should be taken. 

Representative Black of Tex., Dem., 
criticized Director McAdoo for adopt- 
ing the bolshevik scheme of granting 
retroactive wage raises to the railroad 
men. He objected to the five-year plan 
as being a scheme to saddle public own- 
ership on the people, whether they like 
it or not. The roads, he thought, should 
be returned to their owners, but under 
a system of federal incorporation, and 
with provisions that would prevent se- 
curities from being issued in excess of 
the actual value of the properties. 

The same.issue is coming up in con- 
nection with the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines. Postmaster-General Burle- 
son in his annual report to congress 
strongly urges that all wires should be 
owned and operated by the government 
and run as part of the postal system 
“with a view to serving the public and 
not making profits.” Nevertheless the 
postmaster-general then goes on to 
boast that the postal service has been 
run in such a way that it resulted in a 
profit of about $20,000,000 during the 
last fiscal year. 


Representative Moon of Tenn., chair- 
man of the house committee on post- 


. offices, has introduced a bill to carry 


out Postmaster-General Burleson’s rec- 
ommendation. In a speech »< declared 
that the postal system wii! “remain 
only half developed” until the govern- 
ment owns the wires. “The time is here 
when the United States must take the 
systems, for the benefit of the people”, 
he said. 

Representative Steenerson of Minn., 
the ranking Republican member of the 
post-office committee, said that Mr. 
Moon had overlooked the real danger 
of government ownership, which, he 
said, would “enable a president, if he 
so desired, to perpetuate his office.” 
And he added: “The danger -onsists 
in establishing an army of men in of- 
fice who are dependent on someone for 
their job; there never was a greater 
menace to free government.” 

Chas, E. Hughes, in a speech in New 
York, issued a solemn warning to the 
people to beware of the lure of public 
ownership, and he said he believed that 
“the instinct of the American people 
can be trusted to thwart the insidious 
plans of those enemies of liberty who, 
if given their way, would not stop short 
of tyranny.” It is a “regrettable fact 
that government enterprise tends con- 
Stantly toward inefficiency”, he said. 
The public utilities had been taken in 
charge by the government as a war 
measure, but good war measures are 
not good peace measures, he declared. 





Many Adult Americans Illiterate. 


Secretary of the Interior Lane in his 
annual report calls attention to the fact 
that of the first 2,000,000 Americans 
drafted for military service it was 
found that 200,000 could not.read or 
understand orders or read letters sent 
to them from home. “What should be 
said of a world-leading democracy 
wherein 10 per cent of the adult pop- 


ulation cannot read the laws which 
they are presumed to know?” he asks 
significantly. 

The report points out that Americans 
in a year spend twice as much for 
chewing gum as for school books, 
spend more for automobiles than for 
all primary and secondary education 
and pay the average school teacher less 
than the average day laborer receives. 

Secretary Lane pleads that the public 
schools be modified and improved in 
order that they may more completely 
meet our national educational needs. 
He does not recommend federal con- 
trol of the schools but he does empha- 
size the belief that federal co-operation 
with the states along definite lines 
would be advantageous. 


Mr. Lane hopes for “the day when 
every child learned a trade while at 
school, trained his mind and his hand 
together, lifted labor into art by appli- 
cation of thought.” 


In connection with employment for 
the soldiers being discharged from the 
army the report points out that the im- 
portant considerations are getting work 
for the men, protecting the labor mar- 
ket from a surplus of labor and divert- 
ing to agricultural pursuits men who 
otherwise would join the great proces- 
sion moving toward the cities. Canada, 
we are told is offering each returning 
soldier 160 acres of land and $2,500 
with which to improve it and the Unit- 
ed States, the secretary thinks, will at 
least do as well by our soldiers. 


Mr. Lane suggests that work could 
be given immediately on government 
lands to all home-coming soldiers who 
need it. He would have the govern- 
ment offer an opportunity on present 
irrigation projects and then push along 
irrigation schemes for which surveys 
are now well advanced. His idea is to 
limit the acreage allotted each man to 
an amount sufficient for the reasonable 
support of a family and to require that 
each man return to the government the 
money advanced to him, with interest. 


1918 Best Crop Year in U. S. 


The year 1918 was the greatest, so far 
as big crops, acreage and returns to 
producers are concerned, in all the his- 
tory of agriculture in America, accord- 
ing to figures compiled and made pub- 
lic by the federal department of agri- 
culture. The total estimated value of 
the principal farm crops foots up more 
than $12,272,400,000, exceeding that of 
last year’s crops—the highest previous- 
ly recorded—by $614,380,000. The total 
acreage devoted to .he production of 
crops this year was upwards of 355,- 
895,700, some 10,700,000 acres more 
than last year’s big total. 

The 1918 corn crop is estimated to 
be approximately 2,582,800,000 bushels, 
about 166,000,000 bushels under the No- 
vember estimate and nearly half a bil- 
lion bushels less than the record crop 
of 1917. The quality of the corn this 
year, however, is generally greatly su- 
perior to that of last year’s crop. 

The wheat crop, figured at 917,100,000 
bushels, is larger than the five-year av- 




















































































erage. It exceeds last year’s crop by 
nearly 300,000,000 bushels but lacks 
more than 100,000,000 bushels of equa!- 
ing the record crop, produced in 1915. 

Other important crops are estimated 
as follows: Oats, 1,538,360,000 bushels; 
barley, 256,375,000 bushels; rice, 40,424,- 
000 bushels; white potatoes, 397,676,000 
bushels; tobacco, 4,340,019,000 pounds; 
beet sugar, 1,480,200,000 pounds; apples, 
173,632,000 bushels; cotton, 11,700,000 
500-pound bales. 

Most of the crops, excepting, notably, 
corn, exceeded the five-year average 
and some—particularly spring wheat, 
barley, rye and tobacco—established 
new records. Because of prevailing 
high prices practically all of the farm- 
ers’ products this year are worth more 
than in any previous year, the corn 
crop alone being estimated at more 
than $3,500,000,000, wheat at nearly $2,- 
000,000,000; hay and cotton at over 
$1,500,000,000 and oats at more than 
$1,000,000,000. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 


To him who lives well every form of life 
is good-—Johnson. 


Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than 
labor wears; the used key is always bright. 
—Franklin. 





A man is not a man by virtue of his 
face and body, but by virtue of his under- 
standing and will.—Swedenborg. 





Reserve will wound thy friendship and 
distrust destroy it.—Young. 





Genius without labor and study will 
never make a man of knowledge and wis- 
dom.— Watts. 





What can the man fear who takes care 
in all his actions to please a being that is 
omnipotent.—Addison. 





In all superstition wise men follow 
fools.—Bacon. 





Let him be satisfied with correcting him- 
self and not seem to condemn in another 
what he would not in himself—Montaigne. 


From the lowest depth there is a path 
to the loftiest height —Carlyle. 


A Beautiful Art Calendar 
FREE 


To Every Reader of The Pathfinder 

Here is something needed in every home 
—a thing of utility, an ornament and an 
inspiration. It is made from the original 
of one of the finest Christy drawings, and 
is reproduced in colors by the lithograph 
process. 

Its central figure is America, typified as 
a beautiful girl wrapped in the Stars and 
Stripes. She is seen above the heads of an 
embattled gun crew on a man-of-war, pre- 
siding over their struggle as the spirit of 
America inspired her armies throughout 
the great war. It is accompanied by a 
pamphlet by Frederic J. Haskin, entitled 
“The Patriotism of Saving”, which con- 
tains a message that will be of personal 
interest to every American citizen. 

The calendar and pamphlet will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp for return postage. Address 
The Pathfinder Information Bureau, Fred- 
eric J Haskin, Director, Washington, D. C. 
Ask for The Art Calendar. 
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Fifty Men ride in Plane. A giant airplane 
carrying 50 men’made a flight a few days 
ago over the naval air station at Rockaway, 
Long Island. The machine was equipped 
with three Liberty motors and developed 
2 cruising speed of 80 miles an hour. 





Ship Carries 3,000 Tons of Jam. The 
British freighter Macedon, en route from 
Australia to France, stopped at an Atlantic 
port a few days ago. On board the vessel 
was a cargo consisting of 3,000 tons of jam 
destined for the British Tommies in 
France. Harbor officials aver that it was 
the largest single shipment of jam that 
had ever been recorded. 





Thousands Transferred as Ship Burns. 
In a recent communication from Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels to a naval official, it 
was learned that a troopship, the Hender- 
son, on her way last summer to France 
with 2,800 soldiers was compelled to aban- 
don the trip because of fire and put back 
to port after having transferred the sol- 
diers to another vessel. The transfer oc- 
curred, it is said, during the night. It was 
raining hard and a choppy sea made the 
work of getting the men safely aboard the 
other ship exceedingly hazardous. Yet such 
was the discipline that nowhere was there 
any confusion. The transfer was made 


without the loss of a single man and with-— 


out any mishap. 


Road Named After Pershing. The section 
of “Pike’s Peak—Ocean to Ocean Highway” 
passing through Missouri by the house 
where Gen. Pershing was born has been 
renamed by Missourians “Pershing’s Trans- 
port Route”. Plans are under way for re- 
constructing and resurfacing the highway 
in the near future. 





More Sugar for Candy. The release of the 
Java sugar crop which will soon be ready 
for shipment has permitted candy manu- 
facturers to obtain larger sugar supplies. 
Amounts equivalent to those used in No- 
vember and December, 1916, are now per- 
mitted, the food administration announces. 





Hopewell Defunct. The cessation of bus- 
iness by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co. at Hopewell, Va., has caused 
that city of sudden growth to revert to its 
pre-war status. During its brief life of 
three and one-half years, however, Hope- 
well flourished as few cities have in that 
space of time. In April, 1915, when the 
du Ponts decided to establish a powder 
factory there the site on which the city 
was built was nothing more than a corn- 
field. By December of the same year the 
place had changed to a busy industrial 
center. Lots sold at exorbitant prices and 
people made fortunes over night. A priest 
who owned a lot on which he intended t« 
build a church sold the lot for $20,000 and 
with the money built one of the finest 
churches in the state. Lawlessness pre- 
vailed for a time but order was finally 
established and the inhabitants prospered. 
The powder plant was the only industry 
the city possessed but here were employed 
upwards of 15,000 men and about 1,000 
women; the population was estimated at 
40,000. The signing of the armistice sound- 
ed the city’s death knell, however. As fast 
as jobs could be found for them the work- 
men were taken to other places and within 
a few weeks, it is expected, all of the em- 
ployees will be gone. One of the banks 


which had been established had to close 
its doors as a result of the heavy with- 
drawals that were suddenly made. Two 
more banks which had a stronger backing 
were able to stand the strain though they 
were pushed almost to the last penny, it 
is said. 

Whisky-Still On U. S. Property. What 
is believed to be the first instance of men 
daring to make moonshine whisky while 
working under federal supervision was 
brought to light on the Edgewood arsenal 
grounds near Baltimore the other day. The 
young men who operated the still were all 
from the South, having come north to 
work for the government. Finding them- 
selves in a dry zone they decided to make 
their own firewater right near their place 
of employment. No action against the 
youths was taken by authorities except to 
destroy the plant. 





Eggs Thrown At Suffs. A band of mili- 
tant suffragists, gathered in Lafayette park 
near the White House in Washington the 
other day to protest against the exclusion 
of women from universal suffrage, were 
heckled and jeered at by a crowd of sol- 
diers and war workers which surrounded 
them and were compelled frequently to 
dodge volleys of eggs which came sailing 


perilously near their heads, bespattering 
Lafayette monument from top to bottom. 
A banner which the suffragists carried was 
torn down and destroyed. The inscription 
on the banner read: “We protest! Wil- 
son has sailed away to aid democracy in 
Europe while he with his party is re- 
sponsible for denying democracy to 20,- 
000,000 citizens of America. An autocrat 
at home is a poor champion of liberty 
abroad. We want democracy here.” Two 
of the war workers—women from Illinois 
—who were active in inciting the attacks 
on the suffragists were arrested. 





U-Boat Net Removed. The steel net 
which during the war was stretched across 
the mouth of New York harbor to protect 
the port from, submarine attack has been 
removed. Its removal permits ships to en- 
ter and leave the harbor with less caution 
than formerly. 





Violates Antitrust Law. Charges of vio- 
lation of the Sherman antitrust law have 
been brought against the Klaxon Motor 
Horn Co. of Newark, N. J., and the direct- 
ors of the company have been judicially 
ordered to stop its unlawful practices. It 
is alleged that the company by yearly con- 
tracts with jobbers ‘handling its products 
established a combination which served as 
a check to trade and commerce. 





Sugar Restrictions affecting public eat- 
ing places and the home have been removed. 
by the food administration. 





€_GOVERNMENT NOTES 





Motor Equipment to P. 0.? Post office 
authorities have put in a bid for all the 
airplanes and motor trucks not needed by 
the army after the conclusion of peace. 
The airplanes, it was pointed out, can be 
used for extending the aerial mail service 
and the motor trucks can be used on par- 
cel-post routes. 





Prison Penalties Modified. Owing to pro- 
tests raised against some of the forms of 
punishment practiced in military prisons 
against unruly prisoners (most of whom 
are conscientious objectors) and to the in- 
effectiveness of such practices the war de- 
partment has ordered that the severest 
modes of subduing prisoners be abandoned. 
The form of punishment censured most 
was one in which prisoners who refused to 
work were fastened to the bars of prison 
cells during work hours instead of being 
allowed to lie in their bunks. 





Embargoes Lifted. All general embar- 
goes on the shipment of goods by rail 
have been lifted. The prospects now are 
that there will be no necessity for entbar- 
goes at all this winter, the railroad admin- 
istration announces, but if difficulties do 
arise unexpectedly prompt measures will 
be taken to prevent the railroads from be- 
ing clogged. 





Telephone and Telegraph Rates Reduced. 
Long-distance telephone and_ telegraph 
rates for night messages have been reduced 
by order of Postmaster-General Burleson, 
to take effect in January. Under the new 
rates for telephone messages a basic charge 
of 6% mills a mile will be made whether 
the individual wanted is reached or not, 
provided connection with his telephone is 
made. Between 8:30 p. m. and midnight 
the rate will be one-half the day rate; from 
midnight to 4:30 a. m. one-fourth the day 
rate will be charged. Rates for night mes- 
sages by telegraph were changed as fol- 





lows: Where the day rate is 25 cents for 10 
words and two cents for each additional 
word the night rate is reduced from 25 
cents for 10 words and one cent for each 
additional word to 20 cents for 10 words 
and one cent for each additional word. 
Where the day rate is 40 cents and three 
cents for additional words the night rate 
for additional words is reduced from two 
cents to one cent. Where the day rate is 
50 and three the night rate is reduced from 
40 and three to 35 and one. Where the day 
rate is 60 and four the night rate is reduced 
from 50 and three to 40 and one. Where 
the day rate is 75 and five the night rate is 
reduced from 60 and four to 45 and two 
and where the day rate is $1 and seven a 
night rate of 50 and two is charged. 


Press Censorship Lifted. Censorship of 
communications by telephone, telegraph 
and cable lines and by the mails has been 
discontinued by the censorship board. 
Control of wireless messagés, however, is 
still maintained, 


Fuel Administration to Continue. —Al- 
though Dr. Garfield has resigned as federal 
fuel administration and his resignation has 
been accepted by President Wilson the fuel 
administration so far as the control over 
the domestic supply of anthracite coal is 
concerned will continue at least until the 
end of winter. Dr. Garfield is holding his 
office as futl administrator until the end 
of the year when after a brief trip to Eu- 
rope he expects to resume his duties as 
president of Williams college. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 TO $150 MONTH. 

U. S. Government wants 10,000 clerks etc., 
$1100 to $1800 year; short hours and long 
vacations, with pay. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A88, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free list positions open and 
sample examination questions —Advt. 
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Scientific 


Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








Peculiar Effect of Glaciers. 


The singular condition of ledges and 
rock formations in the northern half 
of North America has often led to wide 
speculation as to why the northern 
slopes of these ridges are invariably 
smooth while the southern slopes are 
full of jutting rocks and boulders and 
exceedingly rough. Geologists and 
other scientific men attribute this con- 
dition to the early glacial movement. 
It has often been noticed that waves 
seen against the wind appear rougher 
than when viewed from the direction 
the wind is blowing and the same prin- 
ciple is applied in explaining these pe- 
culiar formations. 

In the slow movement of the huge 
mass of ice thousands of feet thick 
toward the south the northern slopes 

















Limit OF GLACIAL ICE IN U.S. 








of the hills and ridges over which the 
glacier passed were entirely exposed. 
Thus the grinding, scouring effect of 
the boulders and gravel carried along 
by the ice wore their surfaces smooth. 
The southern slopes, however, were not 
so exposed and thus escaped the ter- 
rific scrubbing and even had additional 
boulders deposited on their surfaces. 

From the appearance of rocks and 
other geological formations the glacial 
ice is believed to have extended no 
farther south than the accompanying 
map indicates. Distinct streaks which 
mark the path of glaciers on the slopes 
of mountains in the far West were 
made by local glacial movements only, 
it is believed, and were in no way con- 
nected with the vast movement which 
left its marks so vividly throughout the 
East. 


Chemical Industry Needs Help. 


Among the domestic problems that 
must be carefully considered by our 
government is that of building up the 
American chemical industry and pro- 
tecting it and all others adequately if 
the United States is to become inde- 
pendent of German manufacturers of 
chemicals and other products. 

Among the important chemical prod- 
ucts for which we were dependent sole- 
ly on Germany before the war were 
various synthetic substances which are 
indispensable in chemical research 
work. These were actually furnished 








to us by the Germans at less than the 
cost of production because they figured 
that in doing so they were aiding “kul- 
tur” in the United States and at the 
same time deepening the impression in 
American minds that they were the 
world’s leading chemists and that it 
was more advantageous and satisfac- 
tory for us to look to Germany for 
chemical products than to try to pro- 
duce them for ourselves, 

Although American manufacturers 
can produce these valuable synthetic 
materials quite as well as the Germans, 
they are not doing so because there is 
no money in it. Therefore if important 
chemical research is not to be discon- 
tinued we shall have to fall back on 
German products unless American man- 
ufacturers are properly encouraged by 
the government or unless private indi- 
viduals or organizations awake to the 
fact that if Germany could make these 
chemicals and sell them to us at a loss 
to further German “kultur” Americans 
can well afford to produce them with- 
out profit if necessary, if by so doing 
scientific development will be further- 
ed and Hun propaganda will be headed 
off. 

Discussing this subject in Science 
Prof. R. A. Gortner of the University of 
Mingesota says that unless these es- 
sential starting materials are made 
available at moderate prices research 
in organic chemistry will be inevitably 
slowed up or stopped entirely. He sug- 
gests that some man of wealth could 
make his name blessed by endowing a 
laboratory which should produce these 
materials or that some research foun- 
dation could do so and thus further 
very materially research and discovery 
in American colleges and universities. 

“In my own laboratories”, says Prof. 
Gortner, “approximately half of the 
time of the investigators’ laboratory 
work must of necessity be devoted to 
the preparation of essential starting 
materials, pure animo acids, proteins, 
organic compounds, etc., in order later 
to use these for investigational purpos- 
es. These compounds are not available 
on the markets except at exorbitant 
prices, tyrosin, for example, being quot- 
ed at $5 a gram (when obtainable), a 
price utterly out of proportion with the 
cost of preparation.” 

Comparatively little research work 
is done in American colleges and uni- 
versities, according to Prof. Gortner, 
because of limited funds for the pur- 
chase of needed apparatus and mate- 
rials; often there is no money at all 
for research apparatus and chemicals 
after the students are supplied with 
equipment for more elementary chem- 
ical work. 

Usually the greater part of the in- 
structor’s time is taken up by his class- 
room duties and he is deterred from 


the preparation of basic materials be- 
cause there is “no glamour in such 
work”, because the preparation of such 
materials is often a long, tedious proc- 
ess and because frequently necessary 
chemicals and apparatus for certain 
steps in these processes are lacking, 

Prof. Gortner thinks the problem 
could be solved by the establishment 
of an endowed laboratory which would 
be in charge of an organic research 
chemist and which would prepare and 
keep in stock all kinds of organic com- 
pounds for research workers, supplying 
such materials for bona-fide research 
work without cost or at nominal prices, 
with the understanding that appropri- 
ate acknowledgement would be made 
in the published results. 

Such a plan, he believes, if adopted, 
would place and keep the United States 
in the first rank in the field of organic 
research. “The initial cost,” he con- 
tinues, “would be comparatively small 
as measured by the scientific results, 
for the investigators’ salaries would be 
borne by the colleges and universities, 
and where now a research foundation 
is giving to scientific investigation the 
services of one man, the same sum 
would assist a score or more of investi- 
gators.” 


ODD ACCIDENTS. 


Meets Death in Elevator. E. W. Wheeler, 
an elevator man in one of the public build- 
ings in Washington, D. C., was caught be- 
tween a ceiling and the floor of his car 
and crushed to death. Wheeler was in- 
structing another man how to run the 
elevator. Apparently he had thrust his 
head out of the car to see if any more 
passengers were coming and failed to draw 
it in in time to avoid being caught as 
the car shot upward. 


Exploding Tire Kills Autoist. Prepara- 
tory to taking a ride in his auto Albert 
Embrey, of Washington, was pumping up 
the tires when one suddenly exploded. The 
rim of the wheel was blown off striking 
Embrey on the head and fracturing his 
skull. He died a few hours later in the 
hospital, 


WHEN GERMANS SAW THEIR BACKS. 


In an address in Washington some time 
ago, Thomas Skahill, the Australian sol- 
dier-poet who was in the war until a shell 
explosion blinded him, referred to the ar- 
rival in France of the first contingent of 
the United States army. “They came 
marching in bravely and determinedly, 
singing “The Yanks are coming’”, said he, 
“and the French, deeply stirred by their 
coming so far to aid in the fight for lib- 
erty and for the vindication of justice and 
noble principles, were cheering them loud- 
ly and enthusiastically on every hand. 
Hearing the singing and the joyous shouts, 
the Australians in the trenches turned to 
see what was happening. Then it was that 
for the first and only time the Huns saw 
the backs of Australian soldiers.” 


All teachers should try the U. S, Gov- 
ernment examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. The 
positions pay from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and vacations, with full pay. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. A168, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
free descriptive book, showsng positions 
open.—Advt. 
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x0M OTHERANDS= 


Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the ToreignTield 





ITALY. 


Plan to Entertain Wilson. Elaborate 
plans are being worked out for the re- 
ception and entertainment of President 
and Mrs. Wilson when they visit Rome. 
They will be the guests of the king 
and queen and will occupy the apart- 
ments that were assigned to the former 
German kaiser and his consort when 
they visited the Italian capital. It is 
proposed to have the president, as lead- 
ing exponent of the new civilization, 
strike the first blow in the destruction of 
the Palazzo Caffarelli, on the Capito- 
line hill, above the temple of Jupiter, 
the former home of the German embas- 
sy in which the German emperor set up 
a throne for himself. This palace which 
was built in 1580 has become symbolic 
to the Italians of German aggression 
and ambition for world domination and 
it is therefore hateful to them, Dinners 
will be given in honor of the American 
executive by the king, by the mayor of 
Rome and by U. S. Ambassador Page 
and special visits will be made to the 
notable ancient monuments, buildings, 
ete., in the city. It is proposed to make 
Mr. Wilson an honorary citizen of all 
the townships in the Piedmont provinc- 
es of northern Italy. 


Pope Wants Outlet to Sea. Since 1870 
Italy has appropriated $600,000 yearly 
for the vatican but none of this money 
—now totaling something like $28,800,- 
000—has- ever been accepted. Pope 
Benedict, it is said, has lately proposed 
that the accumulated annuity be used 
to purchase a strip of land connecting 
the vatican with the sea. This land, it 
is proposed, would be territorialized 
and the pope would thus have an outlet 
from Italian soil. Reports say that the 
pope further seeks abandonment by the 
Italian government of the right to ap- 
prove appointment of Italian bishops. 


FRANCE. 


Clemenceau’s “Goal is Won”. After 
a visit to the redeemed Alsace-Lorraine 
territory not long ago Premier Clemen- 
ceau delivered in the chamber of depu- 
ties what is described as one of the 
most remarkable speeches ever heard 
there. The redemption of this territory, 
he said, has been the goal of his life. 
“IT am speechless,” he continued. “Si- 
lence alone could cope with such a 
situation. Many times I have felt life 
not worth living but since young girls 
from Alsace-Lorraine in the -exuber- 
ance of their joy kissed me, saying 
‘Savior’, my journey of life is finished.” 


Will Erect Monument to U.S. A fund 
has been started for the erection of a 
monument to commemorate American 
aid in France. It is planned to have 
President Wilson lay the cornerstone of 
the monument which will be erected at 
the entrance to the Gironde river, The 


committee in charge of the undertak- 
ing is made up of some of the most emi- 
nent men of France. 


Peace Work for War Plants. The 
French ministry of munitions is to be 
transformed into a ministry of indus- 
trial reconstruction and plans are being 
worked out for converting munitions 
and other war plants to the production 
of commodities needed for reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation. Where neces- 
sary the government proposes to ad- 
vance credits to these establishments 
which will undertake orders for the 
postal, telephone and telegraph admin- 
istration, for the rebuilding of the mer- 
chant marine and for the manufacture 
of agricultural implements. Explosive 
plants will engage in the manufacture 
of fertilizers and others will produce 
woodwork and metal articles to be 
used in rebuilding homes in devastated 
sections. 


Retrieved Family’s Honor. At the be- 
ginning of the war one who called him- 
self Capt. Bozo of the Spanish army, 
godson and favorite of the Spanish 
monarch, offercd his services to France 
and was accepted. He fought with the 


’ French army and his bravery at length 


won for him the croix de guerre. It 
has lately been discovered that he is in 
reality the son of Marshal Bazaine who 
was tried at Versailles in 1873 and con- 
demned to death for high treason in 
having surrendered Metz to the Ger- 
mans at the time of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. The sentence was finally 
commuted to life imprisonment and in 
1874 Bazaine escaped. 


ENGLAND. 


The Elections were held Dec. 14 but 
because of the unavoidable delay in 
obtaining returns from the front all of 
the ballots were laid away to be count- 
ed two weeks later. Disturbances and 
disorder were remarkably rare though 
there were some clashes in Ireland. The 
Sinn Feiners, it is said, exerted them- 
selves to beat Capt. Redmond and John 
Dillon, importing large numbers of vot- 
ers into their constituencies. Among 
the candidates for parliament were 14 
women, one of them the daughter of 
Mrs. Pankhurst, the suffrage leader. 


Lloyd George Against Conscription. 
On the eve of the elections Premier 
Lloyd George declared unequivocally 
in favor of the abolition of conscript 
armies in all countries. “These great 
military machines,” he said, “are re- 
sponsible for the agony the world has 
passed through and it would be a poor 
ending to any peace conference that al- 
lowed them to continue.” The premier 
in another pre-election speech attacked 
the labor party, declaring that it was 
being run by pacifists and bolshevists 
and that if the advice of its leaders had 


been followed the British would now 
be bonJsmen and slaves of the Ger- 
mans, Belgium and France would be 
overrun and the whole continent of 
Europe would be under German con- 
trol. 


—_—— 


Want Huns Kept Out. The fear of a 
business and industrial invasion by the 
Germans is growing among the people 
of Great Britain for it is believed that 
such an invasion would gravely men- 
ace British national institutions and 
ideals. During the election campaigns 
there were demands that the Huns be 
thrown out and kept out in order that 
they may never again worm their way 
into high and influential places. 


U. S. Naval Help Saved Allies. Ad- 
miral Jellicoe declared in an address 
some time ago that the help of the 
American navy had made the convoy 
system possible and thus prevented the 
Huns’ U-boat campaign from succeed- 
ing. The Americans also contributed 
materially, he said, to the success of 
allied offensive operations against en- 
emy submarines. The comradeship 
growing out of the co-operation of the 
American battle squadron with the 
British grand fleet, he predicted, will 
endure forever. 


Trainmen Get Eight-Hour Day. The 
union of railway men some time ago 
notified the government that the war- 
time truce against strikes had been 
canceled and demanded an eight-hour 
day. The government, it is announced, 
has agreed to the principle of an eight- 
hour day for all members of the wages 
staff of the railways of the United King- 
dom. The eight-hour day is scheduled 
to become operative next February. 
The railroad men also want representa- 
tion on all managing bodies and would 
retain war-time increases in pay in ad- 
dition to a 10-per cent increase given 
them before the war. 


Dozen Spies Shet. The number of 
spies shot in the tower of London from 
the beginning of the war until its end 
has been given as 12. The first to face 
the firing squad was one C. H. Lody, 
once a resident of Omaha, Nebr. Two 
women spies were sentenced to death 
but their sentences were later commut- 
ed to long prison terms. Many others 
convicted of espionage, it is said, es- 
caped the death penalty. 


“Flu” Victims 32,000. In a single 
week recently more than 5,000 persons 
died from influenza in England and 
Wales. In a period of six weeks the 
number of deaths from that disease to- 
taled more than 32,000. 


JAPA . 
Woman Profiteer Mobbed. A Kobe 
widow named Yone Suzuki in the past 
15 years has built up a great commer- 


cial organization which commands 
steel works, camphor refining, rice im- 
porting, shipbuilding and other enter- 
prises and has amassed for herself a 
great fortune. It is estimated that her 
company’s war profits amount to no 
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less than haif a million. Angered at 
her prosperity which was accompanied 
by increasing burdens for them as the 
cost of rice, their staff of life which the 
Suzuki concern was profiteering in, 
mounted higher, a mob of men and 
women attacked the company’s offices 
and burned them down. The million- 
aire widow fled to Shizuoka but when 
her identity was discovered there the 
rice rioters threatened bodily harm for 
her. At length, after her factories had 
been smashed and burned, she was 
obliged to disguise herself, change her 
name and go into hiding in a distant 
village in order to assure safety for 
herself. 


Explosion on U.S. S. Brooklyn. Coal 
dust exploded on the U. S. armored 
cruiser Brooklyn while she was coaling 
at Yokohama, killing several men of 
the crew and injuring some 30 others. 
Damage to the vessel was slight. The 
Brooklyn which was the flagship of 
Rear Admiral Schley at the battle of 
Santiago in 1898 has been stationed at 
Viadivostok since the American expedi- 
tionary force landed there some time 
ago. 





BELGIUM. 


German Spying Continues. The ar- 
mistice has not served to put an end to 
the activities of the German espionage 
system, according to a Brussels paper. 
Two German soldiers disguised as 
women were arrested near Brussels not 
long ago. They had been taking pho- 
tographs of passing French troops. 


The Grave of Edith Cavell, English 
nurse who was executed by the Huns 
on the allegation that she was a spy, 
has been found in a cabbage field at 
Brussels. 





MONTENEGRO. 


Nicholas Deposed. The skupshtina, 
the -Montenegrin national assembly, 
elected -by universal suffrage, has de- 
posed King Nicholas and his family and 
declared in favor of uniting Montene- 
gro with Serbia under King Peter. 
Nicholas who denies the legality of 
the assembly’s action betrayed Monte- 
negro to the Teutons and surrendered 
to them, practically without resistance, 
Mt. Lovchen, strategically the key to 
the country, 


SWITZERLAND. 


Ador New President. Gustave Ador, 
member of the federal council and 
president of the international council 
of the Red Cross, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Swiss confederation. The 
president is chosen for a term of only 
one year for which he receives the 
modest salary of $4,000, without any of- 
ficial residence or any allowances ex- 
cept the use of « ‘carriage and horses 
for making official visits and attending 
state functions. About a year and a 
half ago M. Ador who is friendly to the 
allies succeeded the intensely pro-Ger- 
man A. Hoffman as head of the federal 
department of foreign affairs and a 
year ago he was elected vice-president 





of the republic. He is widely known in 
other lands through his long connec- 
tion with the international Red Cross. 





Praise American Soldiers. The chief 
of the Geneva Red Cross who has seen 
550 trains of prisoners of all nationali- 
ties pass through neutral Swiss terri- 
tory declares that he found none with 
such high morale and such great enthu- 
siasm as the Americans. An officer of 
the Swiss army whose business is to 
examine soldiers after their release 
says the excellent discipline of the 
American army astonished him. 


PORTUGAL. 


President Slain. Dr. Sidonio Paes, 
president of the republic, was shot and 
killed by an assassin in Lisbon a few 
days ago. The man who committed the 
crime was caught and lynched by the 
crowd. Admiral Canto y Castro has 
been elected to succeed Dr _ Paes. 
Disturbances have been frequent in 
Portugal since 1908 when King Car- 
los and Crown Prince Luiz were assas- 
sinated in Lisbon. Manuel, second son 
of Carlos, succeeded to the throne but 
in 1910 a republic was proclaimed and 
Manuel was overthrown and compelled 
to flee from the country. Since then 
there have been numerous monarchist 
plots, street fighting, mutinies in the 
navy, strikes and various disturbances. 
A year ago another revolution occur- 
red. The government was overthrown 
and Dr. Paes was namet? president of a 
new provisional government, being for- 
mally proclaimed president last June. 
At once after this he took steps toward 
greater Portuguese participation in the 
war. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
on his life about a week before the fatal 
shooting in Lisbon. 


CHILE. 


U. S. Asks for Peace. The American 
government in identic messages to the 
presidents of Chile and Peru told them 
that it views with apprehension the 
threatened trouble between the two 
countries and reminded them that any 
agitation tending to lessen the prospect 
of permanent world peace, particularly 
at this time, would be disastrous and 
that the persons responsible for it 
would be charged with grave responsi- 
bility before the world. 

The messages declared it to be the 
duty of the two governments to “the 
rest of the world and to mankind in 
general to take immediate steps to re- 
strain popular agitation and to re-es- 
tablish their peaceful relations”, ex- 
pressed the belief that the controversy, 
relating to the possession of the prov- 
inces of Tacna and Arica, practically 
the only serious disagreement now ex- 
isting in the Americas, can be amicably 
settled and announced that the Ameri- 
can government “stands ready to ten- 
der alone or in conjunction with other 
countries of this hemisphere all possi- 
ble. assistance to bring about an equit- 
able solution of the matter,” 

All South American republics have 
been informed by the United States 





that it is ready to help Chile and Peru 
to compose their differences if they re- 
quest such help and has asked all of 
them to join in suggesting to the two 
republics that the interests of pan- 
American unity demand that the con- 
troversy be settled amicably. Both gov- 
ernments show a disposition to heed 
the advice that has been given them 
and it is now believed that serious trou- 
ble between them will be averted. 





Flew Over Andes. Lieut. Godoy of 
the Chilean army the other day started 
from Santiago in an airplane and flew 
over the Andes mountains at their high- 
-_ point, rising to an altitude of 19,700 

eet. 





BRAZIL. 


Labor Union Dissolved. Charging 
that it had attempted to provoke a so- 
cial revolution throughout the country 
the government has dissolved the “Gen- 
eral Union of Luborers” on the ground 
that it is an anarchistic organization. 


PORTO RICO. 


Want Independence. At a special 
meeting of the legislature a resolution 
was introduced in the lower house re- 
questing the United States to grant 
Porto Rico complete self-government. 
At the same-time a memorial to Presi- 
dent Wilson of like purport was put be- 
fore the body. In a petition to the leg- 
islature the students of the University 
of Porto Rico have asked that these re- 
quests be amended to demand complete 
independence as the only status com- 
patible with the ideals and interests of 
Porto Rico. This action of the students 
is based on the principle of self-deter- 
mination for small nations as enunciat- 
ed by President Wilson, the petition ex- 
plains, 


NEW ZEALAND. 


To Vote on Liquor Question. The 
general assembly has adopted a bill 
which provides for a national referen- 
dum next April to decide whether the 
liquor license system shall be contin- 
ued or whether the country shall be 
dry, with compensation to liquor inter- 
ests. A bare majority will be sufficient 
to decide the question. If the voters 
declare against prohibition with com- 
pensation a subsequent election will be 
held at which three different proposi- 
tions will be put up to them: continu- 
ance of the present system, prohibition 
without compensation and state pur- 
chase and control. An absolute ma- 
jority of the votes cast will be neces- 
sary for the adoption of any one of 
these propositions. National prohibi- 
tion lost in New Zealand by a narrow 
margin four years ago. 


It is the business of reason to correct 
the excesses as well as the defects of the 
passions, thereby guiding to a state of 
perfect rectitude.—Plutarch. 


Thousands government jobs open to teach- 
ers. Salaries $1100 to $1800. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. A84, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list positions open.—Advt. 
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Common Terms in Paris. 


RESIDENT WILSON is a pretty 
Pp good French scholar, and anyway 

he has plenty of interpreters and 
aids to tell him about everything he 
sees while on his historic visit to 
France. But the newspaper corres- 
pondents in telling about his trip make 
use of many phrases which need some 
explaining to readers who are not fa- 
miliar with such things. 

Rabelais jokingly declared that the 
name of Paris was derived from the 
two French words “par ris”—pahr-ree 
—meaning “for laughing.” Of course 
that is nonsense. Paris got its name 
from the “Parisii” tribesmen. The 
Romans called the place “Lutetia”— 
from a Latin word meaning mud—as 
the huts of the natives were made of 
clay. 

Paris is built on both sides of the 
Seine, which flows in a westerly di- 
rection at this point. The business and 
fashionable section of the city is Mest- 
ly that on the north side of the river or 
“rive droite’—reev dr’ waht — bank 
right. On the left side—rive gauche— 
reev gosh—“o” long—is the poorer sec- 
tion; also the “Quartier Latin”—car- 
tee-ai lat-ang—or “Latin quarter”, 
where the art students and the stu- 
dents of “la Sorbonne”—lah sor-bon— 
or the university, live. 

Old Paris of course was inclosed by 
walls. These walls are now torn down, 
except several of the old “portes” or 
city gates, and their sites are now occu- 
pied partly by the “grands boulevards” 
—grahng bool-vahr—or big boulevards 
—this word “boulevard” originally 
meaning a fortification. 

The newer city is surrounded by a 
much larger circuit of walls and for- 
tifications, and these walls also have 
gates in them. These gates are guarded 
at all times, and for example farmers 
bringing in their products have to pay 
an “octroi”—ok-tr’wah—or excise tax 
on them. 

The dispatches sdy that President 
Wilson arrived in Paris at the “Dau- 
phine” station. This is not one of. the 
big railroad stations or “gares”—gair— 
of Paris, but it is a local station’on the 
“chemin de fer de ceinture”—sh’mang 
duh fair duh sang-teer. This “cein- 
ture” or belt railway is a line that runs 
clear around Paris just inside the for- 
tifications. It connects with all the 
railroads coming into the city and in 
this way easy access to them is given 
to travelers. This belt railway is over 
20 miles long and it has some 30 sta- 
tions. 
~ The Dauphine station is the one at 
the “Porte Dauphine”—port do-feen— 
or Dauphine gate of the city. This gate 
is named in honor of the “dauphin” or 
heir apparent of the king, when France 
was still a monarchy. 

The Dauphine station was chosen for 
President Wilson’s triumphal entry into 














Paris because this brought him into the 
city in the high-toned and beautiful 
northwestern quarter; Madame Paris in 
short showed him in by her front door. 
The Porte Dauphine is just at the en- 
trance of the Bois de Boulogne—b’wah 
duh boo-long—or wood of Boulogne— 


popularly known as the “bois” a vast. 


wild park of nearly 2500 acres which 
is the playground of “tout Paris”—too 
pahr-ee—all Paris. 

From the Porte Dauphine the presi- 
dent and his party were driven, in open 
carriages, along the very broad parked 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne to the 
Place de V’Etoite—plas duh lait-wahl— 
place of the star. In France a “place” 
is an open square or other space— 
equivalent to the Spanish “plaza”. The 
Place de VEtoile is so called because 
12 different avenues radiate from there. 

In the center of this big open space 
is the “Arc de Triomphe”—ark duh 
tree-omf—or arch of triumph. This is 
i famous monument to France’s part in 
the wars of a century ago. It was 
modeled after the arches of triumph of 
Constantine and other Romans, but it 
is the biggest one ever constructed, be- 
ing 150 feet high. 

From the Arc de Triomphe the pres- 
idential party passed a little way along 
the Avenue Hoche—this avenue being 
named in honor of Gen. Hoche, one of 
the commanders in the French revolu- 
tion. The French are great for nam- 
ing streets, etc., after their favorite 
leaders and public men and great mili- 
tary victories. For instance some of 
the other avenues centering at the Place 
de YEtoile are named after Victor 
Hugo, Marshal McMahon, President 
Carnot, the battles of Wagram, Kleber, 
Jena, etc. 

The fine old mansion of the Murat 
family was set aside as the residence 
of President Wilson in Paris, This 
grand house fronts on the Rue de Mon- 
ceau—ru (somewhat like “ree”’) duh 
mong-so—street of Monceau. The name 
“Monceau” comes from the Parc Mon- 
ceau—park mong-so—a very beautiful 
little park established by the Prince of 
Orleans in the 18th century. 

The northwest quarter of nearly ev- 
ery great city is the fashionable quar- 
ter. The reason is that the prevailing 
winds are from the northwest and thus 
the smoke and foul air of a great city 
are carried away from the northwest 
section and over the eastern section, 
which is left for the poor people to 
live in. President Wilson’s location on 
the Rue de Monceau placed him within 
easy reach of the “grand boulevards” 
and the center of the “Ville de Lumiere” 
—veel duh lu-mee-air—or “City of 
Light”, as Paris is nicknamed. 

His house is less than a mile from the 
Palais de PElysee—pal-ai duh lai-lee- 
zai—or Elysee palace—which is the 
White House or official residence of the 
French president. The Elysee palace 
fronts on the Avenue des Champs Ely- 
see—av-nu dai shangs ai-lee-zai—which 
is the fashionable grand parked thor- 
oughfare running from the Place de la 
Concorde—plas de lah cong-cord—to 
the Place de lEtoile. 


The news dispatches say that “the 
Pl3ce de la Concorde was turned into 
a great dance-platform” during the fes- 
tivities in honor of President Wilson’s 
visit. This Place de la Concorde is the 
biggest and finest “place” or open space 
in Paris. ._It adjoins the Jardin des 
Tuileries—zhar-dang dai tweel-ree—or 
gardens that belonged to the old palace 
of the Tuileries, which was the resi- 
dence of the kings of France, until it 
was destroyed by the revolutionists. 
This name “Tuileries” means “tile 
works”, and the palace took that name 
because it was built on ground original- 
ly used as a tile-yard. 

“Place de la Concorde” means “place 
of the concord”. This pleasant name 
was given to it for the purpose of wip- 
ing out old memories of civil war and 
as a symbol of a reunited and friendly 
France. It was originally called the 
Place Louis XVi—plas loo-ee  saiz. 
When Louis XVI was guillotined there, 
in 1793, the name was changed to the 
“Place de la Revolution”, but as al- 
ready stated the name was finally 
amended to “Place de la Concorde.” 

President Wilson has a _ reception- 
room on the “rez de chaussee”—rai 
duh sho-sai—says one dispatch. But 
that term signifies nothing to most peo- 
ple. All it means is “level of the street”; 
it is the French term for the ground 
floor. The Wilsons’ private rooms are 
on thee“premier etage”—prum-ee-ai ai- 
tazh—or first floor. The French call 
the “first floor” what we would call 
the second floor or second story; they 
don’t count the ground floor or “rez de 
chausseé.” 

This is a matter of importance some- 
times, as many an American traveler 
has found out to his sorrow when visit- 
ing Paris. For instance you engage a 
room on the “deuxieme etage”—doo- 
zee-aim ai-tazh—or “second floor”, im- 
agining it to be what we call the second 
floor, but when you ascend to it you 
find it is on the third floor—and as “as- 
censeurs”—as-sahng-sur — or elevators 
are uncommon in Paris you find that 
extra story a sad story so far as your 
tired legs are concerned. 

People in Paris go about a great deal 
more by carriage and auto than people 
in American cities do, and they don’t 
depend so much on street-cars. There 
are yvery few trolley lines in Paris. 
These surface car lines are known by 
the English name of “tramways”, and 
they are not popular. 

The Parisians, like the Londoners, 
prefer to go about the city by omnibus. 
This word “omnibus” has an interest- 
ing derivation; it comes from the Latin 
and means “for all”—the idea being 
that these big conveyances are intended 
for the general public. Paris is covered 
by a network of motor-bus lines, and 
if you understand the system of trans- 
fers or “correspondance” from one line. 
to another you can go almost anywhere. 
But transit by this means, though inter- 
esting, is comparatively slow. For rap- 
id transit, however, there is a great sys- 
tem of subway railroads. The Parisians 
know ther subway system by name of 
the “Metropolitain” — mai-tro-po-lee- 
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tang—or “Metro”—mai-tro—for short. 

The dispatches say that the president 
was greeted, for one thing, by the 
strains of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
played by the “Republican band.” This 
of course was not a “Republican” band 
in the political sense that we know the 
term. It was the famous band of the 
“Garde Republicaine”’—gard rai-pub- 
lee-cain—or national guard, the finest 
military band in France. 

There was special appropriateness in 
the particpation of the “Garde Republi- 
caine” in the ovation, for Lafayette was 
once the commander of the “Garde Re- 
publicaine” of France. President Wil- 
son made it a point to make a visit to 
the tomb of LaFayette and place a me- 
morial wreath of flowers on it, with a 
card bearing the words: “In memory of 
the great LaFayette, from a fellow- 
servant of liberty.” 

LaFayette is buried in the old “cime- 
tiere de Picpus”—see-mai-tee-air duh 
peek-pus. This is not one of the big 
cemeteries of Paris. The most famous 
one is Pere Lachaise—pair la-shaiz. 
The favorite shrine in Pere Lachaise is 
the tomb of Abelard and Heloise, which 
is always strewn with the memorials of 
disappointed lovers. 

The papers say that in many parts 
of Paris at night electric signs were 
displayed bearing such greetings as 
“Vive Wilson”, “Vive”—veev—means 
“live”; it is the French expression for 
“long live”) or “hurrah for”. 

One paper publishes a dispatch which 
quoted a French woman as saying, 
when she saw the president: “Viola, 
the great Wilson, who loves all the peo- 
ple and who wants a peace just to all.” 
Of course the woman never said “vio- 
la”; what she said was “voila”—v’wah- 
lah—meaning “behold, see, here is.” 
The newspapers will “ball up” every 
French word if it can be done. Many 
of them insisted on spelling the name 
of the French town of Laon, as if it 
was “Loan”, and they would turn 
“Cambrai” into “Cambria”. 


NEWS NOTES. 

Thanksgiving Dinner High in Air. To 
celebrate the opening of a new flying field 
of the U. S. air mail ‘service at Elizabeth, 
N. J., a huge airplane arose shortly after 
12 o’clock on Thanksgiving day carrying 
a party of men who partook of a real 
Thanksgiving dinner while circling about 
2,800 feet above the earth. This is be- 
lieved to be the first banquet ever held in 
an airplane. 





A Bolshevik Union comprising Russians 
who fled from their country to escape con- 
scription and a number of Americans of 
radical views has been formed, it is report- 
ed, in San Francisco. Several meetings 
have been held during which the action of 
authorities was criticized and the red flag 
of the Russian revolutionists displayed. 
Reports that a similar movement was un- 





How to Heal Leg Sores — 


A new, illustrated book sent free to read- 
ers by the successful specialist, Dr. H. J. 
Whittier, 233 E. 11th St., Kansas City, Mo., 
tells how to be rid of leg sores or Varicose 
Ulcers without pain or knife. Unique dis- 
covery resulting from 35 years specializing. 
Write for your free copy today.—Advt. 








der way in Chicago led Col. J. J. Garrity, 
chief of police of that city, to declare a 
general war on anarchists. “There won’t 
be any red flag parades in Chicago while I 
am chief of police,” he declared. “The only 
flag anybody needs fly in this city is the 
Stars and Stripes.” 


Refused to Wear Mask, Survived. Dur- 
ing the height of the influenza scourge one 
of the battleships in Yorktown harbor lost 
through the disease every medical officer 
on board except one. This man, it is de- 
clared, was the only one of the officers 
who refused to wear a protective mask 
while attending to patients, 





Must Cease Unfair Practices. Orders 
from the Federal Trade Commission direct- 
ing officials to reform their practices were 
received by the Consolidated Oil Co. and 
the Eastland Linseed Co., of Cleveland. It is 
charged that the companies were using 
stationery andeletterheads bearing pictures 
of extensive manufacturing plants that do 
not exist and adulterating high-grade oils 
with acids and low-grade mineral oils. 





Mirror Saved Lives. A writer in the 
Boston Post tells of 50 persons floating on 
a raft after their vessel had been torpe- 
doed by a submarine summoning aid by 
the use of a small mirror. One of the sur- 
vivors was a woman. The mirror was one 
of the articles which she carried in her 
handbag and she suggested that one of 
the sailors use it for making heliographic 
signals, The attempt was made and the 
signals brought a destroyer to the rescue. 








ssacos WANTED! 
$90 to $150 Month 
U. S. Government Needs Thousands Immediately 


Easy, pleasant office positions; filing, writing, list- 
ing and similar work in the Army, Navy, State, 
Ordnance, War Risk Insurance and other depart- 
ments of the Government at Washingvon, D. C. 
Similar positions in Government offices in prac- 
tically every city in the country. 


Office Experience Unnecessary 
Common Sense Education Sufficient 
Your i 
the tranintry needs your help in iS 
is your chanee to do your bit, and at the same time 
©arn a salary of from $1100.00 te $1800.00 a year. 
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TYPEWRITER $¢3 or 
SENSATION 





monthly buys a Beau- 
tifully Reconstructed 


Latest Model Visible Typewriter with back-spacer, decimal 
tabulator, two-color ribbon, etc. Every late style feature and 
modern operating convenience. Perfect appearance, perfect 
action and absolute dependability. Sent anywhere on approval. 


Catalog and special price FREE. 


HARRY A. SMITH, 330, 218 N. Wells St., CHICAGO, ILL. 























We gladly comply with the Govern- 
ment’s recommendatioris to prevent waste 
of paper and now print each week only 
sufficient Pathfinders to cover the actual 
needs of our subscription list. This 
means that we have practically no papers 
left over when the mailing of the weekly 
issue is completed. 

Orders for new subscriptions received 
from Monday to Thursday will not be en- 
tered until Friday and the subscribers 
will receive as their first issue the paper 
for the following week. This is not as 
prompt service as we would like to give 
to new readers but it will prevent waste 
of paper. 

Back numbers cannot be furnished on 
new or renewal subscriptions. Subscribers 
should keep track of the expiration date 
of their subscriptions and send in re- 


$3 for five years 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


To New Subscribers and Subscribers Whose Subscriptions Are About to Expire 





Subscription: $2 sb aie eae in advance 








newal orders early. If your paper is 
stopped, when the renewal order is re- 
ceived we must begin the subscription 
with the current issue. 

Delay due to faulty addresses, losses in 
the mail, etc., will be remedied promptly 
and duplicate copies furnished—if on hand. 
If your paper does not come to hand at 
the cana time, advise us promptly. 

Uncle Sam’s mailmen are over-worked 
and mails are somewhat irregular. The 
Pathfinder, however, is mailed with clock- 
like regularity and we endeavor in all 
ways to give our patrons the best of 
service. War operations still have the 
right of way; be patient and cheerful and 
before long we believe conditions will 
again be normal. But keep your sub- 
scription paid in. advance, 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO. 





3 or5 year subscriptions can go to one address 
or may be divided among several subscribers. 
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PRICES MUST COME DOWN. 


NE of the missions of the Path- 
O finder.is to teach people to “read 

between the iines”, to recognize 
camouflage as such, to see through 
shams and pretenses and look behind 
the scenes and discover the real mo- 
tives which actuate men and the true 
causes that produce events. If we can, 
even in a small way, induce you to 
think for yourself, to use the brains 
and judgment that the Almighty has 
given you, and to make the most of 
your own individuality—to stand for 
something, to be a figure in the sum 
total of human life, instead of only a 
zero—then we shall feel that our mis- 
sion has not wholly failed. 

Now, if you apply a little of the rea- 
soning power which a kind Creator has 
vouchsafed to you as a rational human 
being, you must know that it is to the 
interest of “business” to boost prices 
and keep them boosted. Anyone who 
has anything to sell is naturally inter- 
ested in “bulling” the market, as the 
stock-exchange slang has it. Those who 
have nothing to sell but are anxious to 
buy are the “bears”; they grumble and 
growl, they hem and haw, they hesi- 
tate and watchfully wait till prices are 
lower. 

And there are both “bulls” and 
“bears” in every market. Our mer- 
chants and everybody else who have 
loaded up with goods at high prices 
are interested in unloading them also at 
high prices; if they were forced to sell 
on a lowering market many of them 
would become bankrupt. And so you 
will find that the ordinary newspapers 
are filled with items which aim to con- 
vince you that prices and wages are 
going to remain high. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson for ex- 
ample is quoted in newspapers all over 
the country as having just told con- 
gress that “the demand for labor will 
be so great that there is not a remote 
chance of reduced wage rates.” So 
he wants the government to keep wages 
artificially boosted by employing men, 
at these top-notch wages, on roadmak- 
ing and other public works, It is an old 
scheme, and very transparent if you 
will use your eyes. 

Secretary Wilson is a labor unionist, 
and as such he is of course interested 
in boosting the “labor” side of the mat- 
ter; he is not interested in what the 
public has to pay for things. He does 
not figure far enough to say where all 
the money is coming from to pay all 
these high-paid government employees 
on jobs that will never be worth to the 
people half what they cost; all he says 
is that congress can make new appro- 
priations to foot the bill. 

Now, we ask you to preserve this 
statement of Secretary Wilson and see 
just how reliable he is. He says, mark 
you, that “there is not a remote chance 
of reduced wage rates.” But as a matter 
of fact the wage reductions have al- 
ready started, and there is no power 








on earth that can stop this tendency. 
It may be that the constitution can be 
“suspended”, as Senator Lewis asserts, 
and it is also possible to suspend for a 
time the operation of the great econom- 
ic law of supply and demand, but in 
due time the force of competition 
must be reckoned with. 

Congress some time ago appropriated 
a lump sum of $60,000,000 to put up 
houses for war workers—$10,000,000 of 
this sum to be spent in Washington, 
and all under the direction of the sec- 
retary of labor. A large part of this 
$10,000,000 has been laid out in dor- 
mitories built on park space right un- 
der the shadow of the capitol, and the 
senators and representatives have had 
a chance to see just how the people’s 
money is squandered, 

The senate was so incensed at the 
situation that it ordered an investiga- 
tion and as a result it passed a resolu- 
tion ordering work on these projects 
stopped. The officials in charge were 
so interested in spending the money 
that they almost defied congress and 
insisted on going on with the work. 


Senator Vardaman of Miss. condemn- 
ed the buildings as an unwarranted ex- 
travagance and referred to one as hav- 
ing “a gilded dome and containing a 
movie hall.” Senator Walsh of Mont. 
declared that the buildings were not 
needed and that work on them should 
have been stopped the moment the war 
was over. Senator King of Utah said: 
“Every dollar spent on these buildings 
now is wasted and it is a crime to con- 
tinue the work.” Senators Smith and 
Hardwick of Ga., Martin of Va. and 
Reed of Mo. also denounced the policy 
of allowing public funds to be thus 
poured out, at war prices, when all 
such leaks should now be stopped. 


It was found that outrageous prices 
had been paid and scandalous profits 
allowed. The government rented dirt 
scrapers at $1 a day, when the retail 
price of them was only $12, and it rent- 
ed motor-trucks and paid $3.50 an hour 
for them to contractors who had rent- 
ed them from others at $2.75 an hour. 
The buildings cost so much that it 
would be necessary to charge exorbi- 
tant rents to the war-workers and still 
only a few would be accommodated. 

Now, these critics were not Republi- 
cans who were anxious to put the ad- 
ministration in a hole and make polit- 
ical capital; they were some of the 
leading Democrats of the senate. These 
men realize that it is an easy matter for 
officials to order work right and left at 
exorbitant prices, but that it is a very 
different matter to provide the money 
to pay for all this extravagance. And 
they realize that the people are going 
to hold them responsible, at the polls. 
The cabinet members have no respon- 
sibility to the people; they are not 
elected; they are appointed by the pres- 
ident and the voters can bring no press- 
ure on them, except indirectly. 

We cite this matter merely to show 


what a conspiracy there is to boost 
wages and prices and keep them up. 


. But anyone with common sense knows 


that they must come down, and those 
ae figure otherwise are going to get 
eft. 

In many places unionized workers 
are striking for overtime. This sounds 
odd but it is true. Usually the workers 
are down on working overtime; they 
tell us that anything over eight hours 
a day is injurious. But the government 
has allowed them 50 per cent extra 
wages for overtime work and double 
wages on holidays and Sundays, and it 
is this extra “fat” that they are strik- 
ing for. 

Plasterers on government work at 
Washington are striking for $1 an hour. 
F. P. Walsh, who was one of the chair- 
men of the war labor board, has issued 
the characteristic bolshevik pronounce- 
ment that the lowest wage on which a 
worker can subsist in health and com- 
fort is 72% cents an hour for an eight- 
hour day! It is cutting it pretty fine to 
state, down to a half cent, just what an 
average worker requires—but our war- 
lords make these bland statements and 
we must accept them as gospel. 

A manual laborer, then, should have 
72% cents an hour. But how many of 
the people who have taken the brunt of 
winning this war have had any such 
pay as.that? Do fatfm workers get half 
that? A soldier not only gives a good 
deal more than eight hours a day but 
risks his health and life in the service 
of his country—but he gets only $1 a 
day or about $1.50 a day if we count 
his keep. 

The government keeps on raising the 
wages of workers it employs. All wages 
must be kept up: the unions have said 
it and of course the government has to 
obey. The government took over the 
railroads, and up went wages. It took 
over the telegraph and telephone busi- 
ness and up went wages. It took over 
the express business and up went 
wages. And each time wages were 
raised, the public was made to pay for 
it by increased rates for service. 

The excuse for every raise is that 
it has been made necessary by the high 
cost of living. But each raise helps to 
increase the cost of living and thus 
we have “a vicious circle”. as the New 
York Commercial calls it, quoting Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s famous phrase. In 
many cases, that paper points out, these 
raises of prices become “murderous”, 
for the fact is that wages never keep 
pace with the cost of living, and thus 
the poor are always the losers. 

How is it that our war-lords can tell 
us to half a cent how much a manual 
worker must have to live on, when they 
confess, as Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston recently confessed to congress, 
that they have no idea how much it 
costs a farmer to raise a bushel of 
wheat or any other staple? 

How do they know that a railroad 
man or a factory worker or a union 
plasterer must have a certain wage in 
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order to live, when they are unwilling 
to assure farmers or teachers or clerks 
enough to make life interesting? By 
what wonderful second sight or clair- 
‘voyant power is it that they can de- 
‘termine an arbitrary wage as repre- 
senting what the product of industrial 
workers is worth, when they admit 
that they have no way to tell what a 
farmer and his wife and children 
should have in return for feeding these 
same industrial workers? 

k The bolshevik idea of course is. to 
give the very minimum of labor and 
get the very maximum of pay for it. 
That’s all right as long as the money 
lasts, but who is to foot the bill when 
that is gone? Money is nothing in it- 
self; people can’t eat it or wear it and 
it can’t be used for a roof. The Russian 
bolsheviks have found that out and the 
German bolsheviks are destined to 
learn it, when they find that in spite 
of all their radical measures they have 
to pay a month’s wages for a pair of 
shoes and a half a day’s wages for an 
egg. ° 

Money is nothing except as represent- 
ing past labor and saving. If all peo- 
ple in the past had been bolsheviks 
there would now be no money or prop- 
erty in the world to “divide”. It is the 
industrious, frugal, economical, self- 
sacrificing people who have piled up 
the world’s wealth, and it is this wealth 
that is represented by. money. 

If the wealth is used up, the money 
loses its value. But the bolshevik mind 
can’t see this; it thinks that all that is 
necessary is to have an appropriation 
made for it, and to print up enough 
money to square the account. On that 
system, it doesn’t matter how high 
wages and prices go—until the collapse 
comes, 

Now, when you read items or hear 
people saying that things are going to 
keep right on at the present high lev- 
els, just bear in mind what the Path- 
finder has said; don’t waste time argu- 
ing, but take it from us that most of 
this boost talk is camouflage, deliber- 
ately designed to deceive you and make 
you foot the bills. Don’t be in a rush 
to spend your money; if people ask too 
big prices for things, let them keep 
them and it will not be long before they 
will be glad to take less. Be a “bear”, 
to the extent of deciding for yourself 
how you will spend your own money; 
don’t be a “sucker” and be caught on 
the “prices-are-going-to-stay-high” bait. 

The Pathfinder is not merely giving 
gratuitous advice to others on this sub- 
ject; it acts up to its own convictions, 
It takes sides against the profiteers and 


boosters and with the people. And 
while other papers have increased pric- 
es it has kept to the same low pre-war 
prices. We believe in the gospel of tak- 
ing your own medicine and of teaching 
truth by example rather than precept. 
Words are very cheap, but you should 
always be on your guard against peo- 
ple who “talk through their hat” and 
can’t deliver the goods and those who 
give no end of good advice but who 
don’t exemplify it in their own actions. 
We can all help to boost prices still 
further and thus aggravate the condi- 
tions that already exist, or we can take 
the other course and help bring things 
back again to a reasonable basis. The 
Pathfinder stands for the latter course, 
as being the one that will bring the 
greatest benefit to the most people. 


q 


[* is not quite true that “troubles nev- 
er come singly”, for they conie sin- 
gly, in_ pairs, in threes, in multiples. 
One trouble often does lead to another, 
and now and then we see a staggering 
succession of misfortunes which may 
or may not be related to one another. 
For example the other day a woman 
put her two children—both under two 
years old—in the bath-tub to bathe 
them. She was interrupted by a ring of 
the doorbell. She rushed downstairs 
to answer the bell, fell down and killed 
herself. At the door was a telegram 
saying her husband had been killed in 
the war. And when the neighbors 
came in they found the two babies had 
been drowned in the bath-tub, 


q 
y % last the Huns have got the “place 
in the sun” that they deserve. A 
good many of them, though, will never 
get their just deserts until they get to 
a place a great deal hotter than the sun. 

; q 
OLSHEVISM alone is a dangerous, 
destructive, malevolent system; and 
when its devotees combine it with “kul- 
tur”, as they have in Russia and as 
some elements threaten to do in Ger- 
many, the result is something more in- 
sidious and wicked than any previous 
invention of the devil. Let all the 
worlds be on its guard against such a 

combination. 
q 


ig the rate of mortality from the influ- 
enza in Washington should prevail 
for the whole country it would mean 
that half a million people would be 
claimed as victims of this plague. It 
is not likely that the results will be so 
bad as that but at best the toll taken 
will be very large. Our casualties in 


the army and navy will probably total! 
about 250,000 by the time all reports 
are in. Of these, roughly one-fourth 
will be those who were killed at the 
front. It looks as if more of our sol-' 
dier boys would die of disease—mainly 
influenza—than of German wounds. 
One of the things that will need to be 
investigated after the smoke of battle 
clears away is this question of why 
the authorities did not take measures 
to prevent the spread of the influenza 
among soldiers and civilians, when its 
advent was known many months in ad- 
vance. There must have been great 
fault somewhere and the people will 
have to know where it was. 


q 

NE of the penalties that Holland 
now has to pay for her failure to 
join the allies in the war against Ger- 
many is being obliged to shelter“Count” 

Hohenzollern and his tribe. 

q 

EWSPAPER says that “the modesty 
of Americans in doing their share 
in the war is a matter of great pride 
to them.” Funny thing, that modesty 
should be a subject for pride! But this 
isn’t so inconsistent as it appears. We 
should scrupulously avoid the boasting, 
contemptuous, insolent ways that the 
Huns so long practiced and we should 
master the art of modesty and gentle- 
ness (being careful however to have it 
backed up with irresistible power.) 
We should not take to ourselves all the 
credit for the winnin* of the war; even 
if it were true that our timely help de- 
cided the issue and turned defeat into 
victory, we can afford to leave it to 

others to say these things. 


g 


EACE commission which sailed for 

Europe aboard the George Wash- 
ington, headed by President Wilson, 
bids fair to accomplish a great deal 
more toward “getting the boys out of 
the trenches” and bringing real peace 
to the world than the peace expedition, 
headed by Henry Ford, which sailed in 
the Oscar II exactly three years before. 


q 

Lge merciful persons suggest that 

the memories of his awful misdeeds 
and the goading and pricking of his 
conscience during the remainder of his 
days wll constitute adequate punish- 
ment for “Count” Hohenzollern, depos- 
ed kaiser of Germany. Maybe, if a 
man capable of committing such brutal, 
black crimes as Wilhelm has committed 
since 1914 were capable of feeling any 
remorse or could really have such a 
thing as a conscience. 
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ff QUESTION BOX 


Under this bead questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, oF 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions: or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
ean we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish ft “In next issue.’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 








Common and Preferred Stock. 

Ques. 1. Please distinguish between com- 
mon and preferred stock in corporations.— 
Ans. Preferred stock is stock or shares on 
which dividends are payable before any 
are paid on common stock; that is, earnings 
go, to pay dividends on preferred stock 
first and if anything then remains it is 
distributed in form of dividends on com- 
mon. Preferred stock may also have pri- 











BLISS 


Electrical School 


Again open to Civilians 


FOR A A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
this institution has been training men 
for the electrical industries. 


SINCE JUNE 15, 1918, the School has 
been filled to its maximum capacity 
with soldiers detailed by the WAR DE- 
PARTMENT to receive an_ intensive 
course of instruction for electrical po- 
sitions in the service. 


DUE TO THE CESSATION OF HOS- 
TILITIES the War Department has dis- 
continued this work. We will, there- 
fore, resume our CONDENSED COURSE 
IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING JANU- 
ARY 15, 1919. This 26th class will grad- 
uate September 17, 1919. 


This school is provided: with fireproof dormitories, din- 
ing hall, excellent laboratories and shops. all thoroughly 
equipped throughout. A judicious combination of theory 
and practice results in a well-balanced course. 


Because of the demand for admission 
EARLY APPLICATION is 
necessary. Catalogue upon request. 
BLISS 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
137 Takoma Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


When the Boys Come Home 


Every organization and school should display 
a new SERVICE Flag or Banner in their honor 


Bunting Flags Silk Banners 


3x5 ft. - - $7.00\11-2X2ft. - $ 7.50 














4x6ft. - 9.00/2x3 ft. - - 12.50 
. Sx8ft. - - 11.00/21-2x4ft. - 15.00 
Gxl0ft. - 13.00)3x5ft. - - 20.00 
8x12 ft. - - 18.00\4x6ft. - - 30.00 
Prices include large stars with numerals. 


Small gold stars, 0c¢ each ‘sewed on) 
+ 3x5 - $4.00 | 5x8 - $7.00 
Bunting U.S. Flags 3% = °$:2| itt “i:t0 
Orders carefully packed and shipped via insured parcel post 
Price list of Silk and Bunting Uftited States and Allies’ Flags 


L. FINK & SONS, Good Flags, 55 N. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 
G sera aevne ee 


cal Analysis made of ores, alloys, minerals, paints, 
oils, water, fertilizers, chemicals, svils, etc. Write 


4. Pool, Analytical Chemist, Cafhoun, Mlinois. 


Patticulars of a -method ‘radically 
difierent from any other, of vital 
jenephs 0 A ‘a y man. Write: 

i, Hammond, Ore. 


100 Envelopes and 100 Noteheads $ 
Printing prepaid. Any copy. Samples stamp. Elmira 1 











Speciaity & Printing Co., 201 Madison Ave., Elmira, N.Y. 











ority over common stock in distribution 
of assets. Common stock may be defined 
as ordinary stock which does not partici- 
pate in any special advantages as does pre- 
ferred. Ques. 2. What proportions are 
these stocks usually issued in and would 
one need to own more than 50 per cent of 
both kinds in order to control the com- 
pany? Do holders of common stock have 
a vote?—Ans. All these things depend on 
laws and rules under which company is or- 
ganized. 





Ashes from Steamer’s Furnaces. 


Ques. How are the ashes from a steam- 
ship’s furnaces disposed of and where— 
above or below the water-line?—Ans. They 
are thrown into sea, usually above water- 
line but devices for forcing them out un- 
der water have been produced. 





Abbreviation “G. O. P.” 

Ques. What do the letters, “G. O. P.” 
stand for?—Ans. Ordinarily for “grand 
old party”, referring to Republican party 
in U. S. 





Who Invented Sauer Kraut? 


Ques. Is sauer kraut a Dutch or a Ger- 
man dish?—Ans. It is generally regarded 
as characteristically German but it is eaten 
in considerable quantities in Holland -as 
well as in various other countries. It is 
very old product; no-one knows positively 
whether it was originated by Germans or 
by some other people of northern Europe. 





No “Reliable” Astrologist. 


Ques. Please give the name and address 
of a reliable astrologist, one that can fore- 
tell the future—Ans. Various persons 
claim to foretell the future, by studying 
the stars but actually no-one can do such 
a thing by any means known to man. 





Restoring an Old Razor. 


Ques. Are there any concerns that re- 
pair old razors when they have lost their 
temper after several years of satisfactory 
use?—Ans. Professional barber might be 
able to put it ip shape or have it re- 
ground for you but this probably wouldn’t 
pay as, if it is already hollow-ground, 
there is not enough steel in blade to stand 
such treatment. 





Tin Food Containers. 


Ques. Is there any danger of poisoning 
in using acid fruits, such as wild plums, 


that have been canned in ordinary tin’ 


pails?—Ans. No; most commercial can- 
ned goods are put up in tin containers. 


Frances H. Burnett Living. 


Ques. Is Frances H. Burnett, the author, 
still living?—If so what is her present ad- 
dress?—Ans. Living; at. Plandome Park, 
Plandome, L. I., N. Y. 





Double Plane-Irons or Bits. 

Ques. 1. What is the advantage of a 
double plane-iron or bit over a single one? 
—Ans. Cap-iron serves to support cut- 
ting edge of bit and to prevent “chatter- 
ing” of tool. It also prevents bit from 
tearing into or splitting wood, being of 
particular advantage in planing knotty 








Y our fon Eyelids, 


sure to Sun, Destend 
—— relieved by Murine 
cyes; yeRemedy. No Smarting, 
just Eye Comfort. At 
or by mail 60c per Bottle. 
Fo on nook of the Eye free write has 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chica59. 





timber or planing against grain. Ques. 2. 
How close should the lower edge of the 
cap-iron come to the cutting edge of the 
bit?—Ans. Depends on kind of work to 
be done. For planing hard wood or for 
making smooth finishing cut on any wood 
it is set quite low but for roughing off soft 
wood or making deep cut it may be set up 
about one-sixteenth inch. 


———_ 


Will German Immigrants be Admitted? 


Ques. Will the Germans be permitted 
to come to this country after the war 
problems have been settled?—Ans. De- 
pends on whether congress takes action to 
bar them. 





How to Obtain Fire Clay. 


Ques. Please tell me where I can secure 
fire clay or cement for patching a stove or 
give recipe for making same—Ans. Fire 
clay is a natural earth and cannot be 
“made”. You can buy it from dealers in 
stoves and furnaces or from lime and ce- 
ment stores. 


Ex-Kaiser’s Religion. 

Ques. What religious sect does the for- 
mer kaiser belong to?—Ans. We are told 
that he is member of conglomerate “re- 
formed” body known as “united church of 
Prussia” which, with Roman Catholic 
church, holds balance of religious power 
in Germany. 





Term of French President. 

Ques. For what length of time is the 
president of France elected? When will 
the next election occur?—Ans. For term of 
seven years; next election will occur in 1920. 





Swiss-Italian Boundary. 


Ques. Is the boundary between Italy and 
Switzerland marked by any natural feature 
other than the Alps mountains?—Ans. Yes, 
Lakes Maggiore (Mad-jo-ree) and Lugano 
(Lu-gay-no). 





Men “Missing in Action”. 


Ques. 1. When an American soldier has 
been reported “missing in action” does it 
mean that he has been taken prisoner?— 
Ans. In many cases it does. Ques. 2. How 
soon after missing men are found are their 
parents or other relatives notified?—Ans. 
As soon as conditions will permit. 





Treatment for Dandruff. 


Ques. Please suggest some remedies for 
dandruff—Ans. Mix 18 grains of salicylic 
acid and 18 grains of sulphur with one 
ounce of vaseline and rub well into scalp 
each day. Another remedy that is recom- 
mended consists of 60 grains resorcin and 
10 grains beta-naphthol in two ounces of 
alcohol. Apply a few drops of this remedy 
each morning, using medicine dropper and 
rubbing well into scalp. Sealp should be 
washed frequently with sulphur soap and 
good brush should be used on it daily. 
Massage that will stimulate circulation 
and toosen scalp is also of great value. 
Weekly application of oil of cocoanut in 
addition to abowe is generally advisable. 





Thousands in a Million. 


Ques. How many thousands are there in 
a million?—Ans, One thousand, or 10 hun- 
dred, thousands. For numbers above and 
including 1,000,000,000 two different sys- 
tems of numeration are in use, French and 
English. In French system which is used 
in U. S. 1,000,000,000 is read one billion 
but in English system it is read one thou- 
sand million; 1,000,000,000,000, called one 
trillion in French system, is read one bil- 
lion in English. In general, names billion, 
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trillion, ete., in French system are applied 
to results obtained by multiplying 1,000 
twice, thrice, etc., by itself; in English sys- 
tem they denote successive powers of a 
million. Figures 1,000,000,000, 1,000,000,- 
000,000, etc., signify same number of things 
in one system as in other, only difference 
being that they are given different names. 





“Down to Brass Tacks”. 


Ques. What does the oft-heard expres- 
sion, “getting down to brass tacks” mean? 
—Ans. It is a printers’ slang phrase. When 
a compositor has exhausted the type in 
his “case” and “got down to brass tacks” 
it means that he is down to rock-bottom— 
gone the limit. 





Meaning of “Internationalism”. 


Ques. What is meant by “international- 
ism”? Is it the same as the league’ of na- 
tions? What nations are to be in this 
union, and what will be its objects?—Ans. 
“Internationalism”, as term is used by so- 
cialists and anarchists, is totally different 
from the proposed league of nations. In- 
ternationalism is opposed to patriotism 
and nationalism; it assumes to treat all 
nations as brothers, and neither fight them 
nor do anything against them. The league 
of nations has not taken shape yet and 
nobody knows what nations will compose 
it or what principles it will uphold. The 
purpose of it however would be to prevent 
wars and enforce order and justice among 
all nations. National armies and navies 
would be limited to a size necessary only 
for enforcing order; the league would in- 
quire into disputes between nations and 
issue decisions, the same as a court of law, 
and it would have a military force behind 
it which could and would put its decisions 
into effect. 


If President-Elect Should Die. 


Ques. If the president should die be- 
tween election and meeting of electoral 
college, who would be president? Also if 
he should die after electors had met but 
before 4th of March, who would be presi- 
dent?—Ans. The law does not recognize 
election of president at polls; it is the 
electors who are elected and they legally 
may choose anyone they please for presi- 
dent. So in case the candidate whose par- 
ty won the election should die, the elect- 
ors could legally cast their votes for an- 
other man—presumably the vice-president 
elect. If president-elect should die after 
electoral college had met and congress 
had canvassed the vote, the situation 
would have to be met by letting vice-presi- 
dent-elect serve as president. There is 
nothing in the law permitting verdict of 
the elections to be altered after congress 
has canvassed it. If both president-elect 
and vice-president-elect should die there 
would be a chaotic situation, for the law 
makes no provision for such contingency. 
The Pathfinder has often called attention 
of congress to this dangerous possibility 





but no steps have been taken to meet the: 


case, 





Wilson’s Popular Vote. 

Ques. What was the popular vote of 
President Wilson the first time; also of 
Taft and Roosevelt? Did Wilson recieve 
smallest percentage of popular vote of any 
president we have ever had?—Ans. In 1912 
Wilson had 6,293,019 popular votes, Taft 
3,484,956, Roosevelt 4,119,507, and the other 
candidates 1,139,060, according to World 
Almanac. According to these figures Wil- 
son therefore had about 42 per cent of 
popular vote. Taft in 1908 had about 52 
per cent, Roosevelt, in 1904 about 56 per 





cent, McKinley in 1900 and 1896 about 51 
per cent both times, Cleveland fn 1884 
about 46 per cent, Harrison in 1888 about 
47 per cent, Cleveland in 1884, about 49 
per cent, Garfield in 1880 about 48 per 
eent, Hayes in 1876 about 48 per cent, 
Grant in 1872 about 56 per cent and in 
1868 about 53 per cent, and Lincoln in 1864 
about 55 per cent and in 1860 about 40 per 
cent. Wilson with 42 per cent therefore 
had a smaller percentage than any other 
president since Lincoln, who had 40 per 
cent the first time. All readers who want 
to be well informed should have copy of 
World Almanac, an annual reference-book 
which is the biggest value in the whole 
book field, without exception. This book 
gives these facts and thousands of others. 
It can be ordered of any bookseller or 
news agent and it should be ordered at 
once for 1919, as editions are limited. 





- Can’t Restore Old Wash-Boiler. 

Ques. Finish of tin wash-boiler has worn 
off and it now rusts easily. Is there any 
preparation that can be applied to re- 
store finish and prevent rusting?—<Ans. 
No, no practicable way to restore finish. 
Only thing to do is to wipe perfectly dry af- 
ter using, rub on small quantity of oil 
and keep in dry place to avoid rusting. 





Jefferson Davis After Civil War. 


Ques. What was done with Jefferson 
Davis, president of the Confederacy, after 
the Civil war?—Ans. Following successes 
of Union army he left Richmond in April 
of 1865, proceeded southward, and on May 
10 was captured by Union troops near Ir- 
winsville, Ga. Was held prisoner at Fort 
Monroe, indicted for treason but released 
on bail in 1867 and his trial was finally 
dropped. Lived for time at Memphis and 
later went to Mississippi, dying at New 
Orlean in 1889. 


Deed Not Affected by Army Draft. 


Ques. Five years ago a young man 
went to live with an aged couple having 
no heirs and they in consideration of his 
agreement to care for them during the re- 
mainder of their lives gave him a deed to 
all their property. This young man was 
drafted and taken into the army a few 
months ago. Does this affect the deed so 
that these aged people can legally trans- 
fer property to other parties?—Ans. Draft- 
ing of young man and his induction into 
army would not invalidate contract or af- 
fect deed. 


Easy to Get 
Winter Eggs 


Any poultry raiser can keep his hens 
laying through the fall and winter when 
egg prices are highest. Many poultrymen 
are doubling their egg yield and profits by 
using Rockledge Egg Tonic, which revital- 
izes the flock and makes the hens lay. Give 
the hens a little of this concentrated Egg 
Tonic in their drinking water and you 
will be amazed at the eggs you get. If you 
want to make money with your hens by all 
means have Firman L, Carswell, 315 Gate- 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo., send you a 
season’s supply of this wonderful Egg Ton- 
ic for $1.00 (prepaid). Two big Kansas 
City banks guarantee if you are not abso- 
lutely satisfied your dollar will be returned 
on request, and the Egg Tonic will cost 
you nothing. Send a dollar today, or write 
Mr. Carswell for his free book, which tells 
how you can make money with poul- 
try.—Advt. 

















95 an Hour! 


‘Every hour I spent on my I. C.S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
sition, my $5,000 a year income, m 
ome, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 

national Correspondence Schools!’’ 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are youu doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let them 
slip by unimproved when you can easily 
make them mean so much? One houra 
day spent with the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. 


Yes, it will! Two million have proved it. For 27 
years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, mines, 
railroads—in every line of technical and commer- 
cial work—have been winning promotion and in- 
ereased salaries through the I. C.S. More than 
100,000 men and women are getting ready right now 
with I. C. S. help for the bigger jobs ahead. 


Your Chance Is Here! 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come 
to you. No matter what your handicaps, or how 
small your means, we have a plan to meet your cir- 
cumstances. No matter how limited your previous 
education, the aor written, wonderfully illus- 
trated L. C. S. textboo 
matter what career you may choose, some one of 
the 2380 I. C. S. Courses will surely suit your needs. 


When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the L. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it u 
to us to prove how we can help you. Just mar 
and mail this coupon. 


<< -—_ms = TEAR CUT HERE «ae ae ee oe 


BOX 4976, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which mark X e 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 

h and Rys. ADVERTISING 

Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cameos. 
Toolmaker BOO ER 
Gas Engine Operating —, wy! and Typist 
CIVIL ENGINEER b. Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping TRAFFIC MANAGER 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR Railway Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial Law 
Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 
Ship Draftsman Teacher NS 
ARCHITECT O School Subj 
Contractor and Ballder Mathematics 
Architectural Drafteman CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder Railway Mali Clerk 
Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Work 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER 
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‘Rider. Agents Wanted 





DELIVE! oO 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 
free catalog and particulars of our}? 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous 


terms. 
TIRES yf Horns, Wheels, 
Tl Son ~S— ond a for , 

esa Cc 
ot A om : MONEY but but be = atil yo 
exac hat you n Do not buy unti ' 
— prices. terms and d the big E catalog. 


M E AD CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. T-183, CHICAGC 


TART Your Boy 
on the Road to 
True Manhood. 


This is the formative period of your boy's life. What he will 
amount to in after years depends largely on what he Is reading now. 
You want him to be wide awake and progressive—to be forward- 
looking—to develop ideas and initiative and to learn to make his 
own way in the world. 


2 Months Trial Subscription Only 15c 


(Exactly half price) 

You can make him no better gift. The Boys’ Magazine wil! 
give him entertainment, instruction and the inspiration to accome 
plish things. It is filled every month with the kind of matter that 
delights boys’ hearts and makes good citizens, Articles on Sci- 
ence, Electricity, Hunting, Fishing nd = amping Stories—Travels, 
Athletics, Game, Contests, Ph iphy, Boys’ Clubs, Stamp and 
Coin Collecting, Poultry and Pets, "Anec ate sand Jokes. 

This special offer is open to ne w subscribers only. Make this 
small investment now for your boys’ hz appiness. Remitin stamps 
if more convenient. On sale at all newsstands, 15c a copy 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 2515 Main St., SMETHPORT, PA. 


Civil Service 


positions are in all parts of the country. «wood 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay Many 
thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 
Celumbian Correspondence College Washington. D. C 


So WRIST WATCH FREE 


You can get this fine Wrist Watch or 
WE? other beautiful watch guaranteed for 5 
years. Also Lace Curtains, Rogers’ Sil- 
ver Sets, fine Lockets, La Valliers and many 
other valuable presents for sellingourbeau- 
tiful Art and Religious pictures at 10c each. Order 20 pictures 

lay and when sold, send us $2.00 and choose the premium 
wanted, according to big list. RAY “ART CO., Dept.25 CHICAGO 






























MECHANICAL SUBMARINE. Floats, 
AWAY # dives, runs under water and swims; bat- 
tleship gray. Be the 
first to get one. Given 
for selling 20 fine Jew- 
y Articles at 10c. 
resent. Order now 
Amelia, Ohlo. 


ore CLASS PINS Enceere EMBLEMS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with eay 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Eine, WO cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION 


0.. 825 Greiner Sidg.. Palmyra, Pa- 
Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS *:",:: 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send eketch for a 
Our four books sent 


inion as to patentability. 
Victor J J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washin 





Send no MONEY. Extr: 
HUTSON SPECIALTY “co. A 


each. 














gton, °. C. 
HISTORY of the WORLD WAR 
— coniplete and official book published, 


sttern is. Credit giver. Biggestoutfitfree. 


ZIEGLER CO., SM East Harrison, Chicago 


WRITERS — ATTENTION > 


‘oems, Plays, etc., are wantedfor publication. Goodideas bring big 
money Prompt service; quick results. Hundreds making money Get 
busy. Submit Mss. o: write. Literary Bureau, 142 Hannibal, Mo. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED !! 
Absolutely certain, guaranteed to destroy any growth; 
ritate the tenderest skin. SAMPLE 1 . rs 
Buying Agency, Dept. 2, Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ATENTS 482 TRADE MARKS. Send sketch or 


model for actual search and report. Write 
tor booklet of instructions on patent practice and procedure. 
Prompt personal service. GEORGE P. KIMM 
Lawyer, 58-P, Orien Washington, D. C. 


AGENT 


Write quict. 
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Our ‘‘Complete History of War’’ 


e Ben oy best terms; free outfit. 
Co.,Dept.J, Naperville, tt, 
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Answer to Problem No. 364. 


A boatman can row up a stream a 
certain distance in one hour and 20 
minutes and back again in one hour. 
What is the distance if the rate of the 
current is two miles an hour? 

J. T. Fairchild, Mansfield, O., says: 
The boaiman can row upstream 1/80 
of the distance in one minute and he 
can row back again 1/60 of the dis- 
tance in the same length of time. Hence 
twice the distance the current moves 
in a minute is 1/60—1/80=1/240 of the 
distance. 

It is true that the rate of the current 
is one-half the difference of the rates 
sailing down and up. That is, 1/2 of 
1/240, or 1/480 of the distance, is the 
distance the current moves in one min- 
ute. Then in one hour the current 
moves 1/8 of the distance. But accord- 
ing to the terms of the problem the cur- 
rent flows two miles an hour. There- 
fore 1/8 of the distance is two miles 
and 8/8, or the whole distance, is 16 
miles. 





Puzzle-Problem No. 369. 


S. R. Grabill, Milltown, Mont., pro- 
poses this problem which, he stipulates, 
must be worked by arithmetic, not ‘by 
algebra: A certain number when di- 
vided by 17 has eight for a remainder. 
When the quotient is divided by this 
remainder, there is a remainder of five. 
When the second quotient is divided by 
this remainder there is no remainder. 
What is the number? 





Self-Explanatory Words. 


Probably most persons who have 
learned to be observant have noted that 


certain words of our language are pe- 


culiarly self-explanatory ; ; that-is, their 
sounds are expressive or suggestive of 
their meanings. It seems likely, in- 
deed, that a. goodly proportion of 
words, new and old, pertaining to 
sounds were originally nothing more 
than vocal imitations, each of the sound 
to which it applies. 

It is interesting and instructive to 
inquire into the sounds and meanings 
of words in this respect but one should 
be constantly on his guard in order to 
avoid drawing conclusions in a manner 
analogous to that of the gentle old lady 
who, according to the ancient story, 
remarked after studying a hog and his 
habits a short time, that “the beast 
certainly had been most appropriately 
named.” 

The word “roar”, for example, seems 
to approximate the loud voluminous 
sound to which it is applied about as 
closely as anything short of an actual 
rear could. Similarly, “croak”, it 
seems, would suggest even to one quite 
ignorant of English a low, hoarse, 
coarse sound, “Gobble” is almost a 
perfect imitation of the cry of the 
turkey to which it is applied and 
“cackle” is quite similar to the cry of 
a hen to which it is applied. 

“Toot” fits the sound made by a 


steam or other whistle as no other 
word could and “boom” is eloquently 
descriptive of the sound of a gun. 
Could any word better than “pop” be 
found as the name of the short, smart, 
quick sound that accompanies the sud- 
den opening of a bottle or the bursting 
of a grain of corn under the influence 
of heat? 

No dictionary is needed to explain 
that “bang” is a loud, sudden noise or 
a sharp, heavy blow producing such a 
noise or that “whack” is a sharp, re- 
sounding blow. Nothing could be more 
appropriate than “clash” for the name 
of the loud, harsh noise resulting when 
two bodies strike violently together 
and nothing would fit so well as “slam” 
the loud noise resulting when a door 
is violently closed. 

“Sneak” at once conveys the idea of 
creeping or stealing away meanly or of 
a mean, underhanded person; accord- 
ing to some etymologists, it has been 
derived from “snake”, Here are a few 
more of the numerous “speaking” 
words that might be mentioned: splash, 
clip, buzz, gurgle, tinkle, drawl, brisk, 
whine, snip, rip, drip, snap. 


The Word Taboo. 


When anything is forbidden, inter- 
dicted or its exclusion has been ordered 
English-speaking people sometimes say 
it is “taboo” or “tabooed”. The word 
is derived from an institution once 
common throughout Polynesia and 
New Zealand but now gradually disap- 
pearing. It signifies something set 
apart or prohibited, because of its be- 
ing either sacred or accursed. This 
has given rise to the use and signifi- 
cance of the word in English. 

It appears that the system originat- 
ed in a superstitious dread of the in- 
visible powers of evil. In order to add 
to their power over the people the 
chiefs in early times, it seems, began 
to develop and elaborate it and the 
priests aided them, seeing that it would 
materially increase their influence and 
power. 

The idols, temples, persons and 
names of the king were taboo or sa- 
cred and most of the things offered in 
sacrifice were taboo to the use of the 
gods. The taboo was imposed by proc- 
lamation or by marking in a. certain 

yay the thing tabooed. All prohibi- 
tions and requisitions were strictly en- 
forced and those guilty of violating 
them were punished with death unle$s 
they had powerful friends, either 
priests or chiefs, to come to their res- 
cue. This severe penalty is no longer 
imposed, even where the system is still 
in use. 

It appears that the king, sacred chiefs 
and priests were the only ones to whom 
the application of the taboo was easy. 
The great mass of the common people 
were throughout their lives subject to 
its influence and nothing could excuse 
disobedience to its commands, 

While the chiefs were to some extent 
amenable to its regulations, they were 
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a great deal less so than their subjects 
and they possessed a wide discretion- 
ary power of declaring objects to be 
taboo. Only the person by whom the 
taboo was imposed or someone greatly 
superior to him in rank could remove 
it but out of courtesy those of high 
rank seldom interfered with taboos im- 
posed by inferiors. The superstition 
was so firmly grounded that hostile 
tribes have been known to leave un- 
harmed everything protected by taboo, 
even though enemy property. 

The system was particularly hard on 
women. For example, a girl was not 
permitted to eat food cooked at her 
father’s fire and a wife was forbidden 
to partake of food that had been pre- 
pared for her husband or sons and even 
to eat in the same room with them. 


A Mystery of the Sea “Explained”. 

A number of years ago a vessel nam- 
ed the Marie Celeste was found drift- 
ing about on a calm sea without a soul 
aboard. A fire was burning in the gal- 
ley, however, and culinary operations 
evidently had been suddenly interrupt- 
ed. A woman’s sewing was in place 
under the needle of a sewing machine 
and a spool of thread stood delicately 
poised on the edge of the machine. An 
ample supply of food and. water was 
found in the lockers; apparently there 
had been no plague aboard for the 
ship’s log bore no entry concerning 
any illness; there was nothing to indi- 
cate that any disorder or any struggle 
of any kind had taken place and there 
had been no storm for many days. 

The question, therefore, was, what 
had become of the crew and passengers 
if any passengers were aboard? Who 
or what had carried them off so sud- 
denly, what catastrophe could have 
swept them all away without damag- 
ing the ship or leaving something to 
serve as 4 clue, ar how could all have 
destroyed themselves and why should 
they have done so? These questions 
which are much discussed to this day 
by seafaring men have never been an- 
swered and the case of the Marie Ce- 
leste is cataloged among the baffling 
mysteries of the deep. 

A reader of the Pathfinder, L. P. Rees, 
Toronto, Canada, has advanced the fol- 
lowing ingenious theory which would 
seem to account for some of the most 
puzzling features of the case, some- 
thing that no previous suggestion does, 
so far as we are informed: 

A peculiar slender object, like an 
iron pipe projecting a short distance 
above the surface of the sea, was one 
day descried by those aboard the Marie 
Celeste. It moved rapidly through the 
water and as it drew nearer the look- 
out, greatly astonished and puzzled, 
called the captain. The latter took a 
good look and then called all hands to 
see the strange phenomenon. 

As they watched there was a wild, fu- 
rious swirling of the water and they 
were amazed to see a long, shiny black 
body arise from the sea. There was a 
rattle of machinery, the strange body 
gradually came to a halt and with a 
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metallic rattle a door in a tower which 
arose from the upper side opened, dis- 
closing a man in naval uniform. Hav- 
ing supposed that the sea at that point 
was completely deserted, this man, ac- 
tually a sailor of the German navy, was 
greatly surprised and not a little alarm- 
ed and he lost no time in calling his su- 
perior officer. 

“*The All Highest’ wishes our won- 
derfvl submarine to remain a secret to 
all the world outside of Germany until 
‘the day’ ”, the officer reminded himself. 
“Now, unless I act quickly and prevent 
these people from reporting what they 
have seen all the world will soon know 
the secret. There is only one thing we 
can do—make prisoners of every man, 
woman and child on that ship and then 
destroy her,‘spertos versenkt’, ‘Deutsch- 
land uber alles’ ”. 

Accordingly all aboard the Marie Ce- 
leste were taken off and placed in the 
under-water vessel but before the sur- 
face craft could be destroyed the sub- 
marine’s look-out sounded an alarm 
and reported that another surface ves- 
sel was approaching. In terror of be- 
ing discovered by those aboard this 
second ship and being unable to dispose 
of them as had been done in the case 
of the others, the submarine hurriedly 
submerged, leaving the Marie Celeste 
afloat, uninjured, her fires burning and 
everything just as her crew had left 


‘it a few minutes before. 


The exact fate of the men, women 
and children of the Marie Celeste’s 
company may be imagined in the light 
of the deeds committed by the apostles 
of German kultur in Belgium and 
France. Let the records in Berlin be 
examined and if any are found relative 
to the awarding of iron crosses for 
“valiant service” in guarding import- 
ant naval secrets these may lead to 
clues that eventually will definitely 
clear up the mystery and answer ques- 
tions that the above hypothesis may 
fail to answer. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

- This rare war story begins with letters written 
by a young girl—Mary O’Malley—to her old ‘‘padre’’ 
or priest. She tells him how she and her brother 
Brian, an artist, had been on a sketching tour in 
France and had met a wealthy young American, who 
had bought some of the brother’s pictures. She 
confesses that she fell in love with this young man 
and that they became practically engaged—but that 
was just before the war began, and they had com- 
pletely lost sight of each other since. But just 
now the papers had told how Mr. and Mrs. James 
W. Beckett had come to France from America to 
see him their son Jimmy, who was an aviator, and 
how he had been killed just before they arrived. 
Mary is now a Red Cross nurse and it flashes on her 
that young Jim Beckett is the rich American who 
had sent a big contribution to the hospital to which 
she was attached. And she also sees by his pic- 
ture in the papers that he is the same young man 
who had bought Brian’s pictures and to whom she 
imagined herself engaged. She writes to the Becketts 
telling them of her engagement to their son and 
they take her under their wing. Brian, who has 
become blind as a result of his war service, sug- 
gests to the Becketts that they create a memorial 
to their dead son by visiting the towns in the war 
zone where he had been and giving money to re- 
construct and beautify them. For, as he said, this 
devastated No Mar’s Land is destined to become 
Every Man’s Land, and all the world should join 
in rehabilitating it. The Becketts hire an auto and 
start on a tour of the front, taking Mary and Brian 
with them. At Bar-le-Duc they come across an 
opera singer named O'Farrell and his sister. O'Far- 
rell had known Jim Beckett and he has a secret 
talk with Mary O’Malley and seeks to gain power 
over her by threatening to tell the Becketts that 
she is ap adventuress. 


“I wanted to die forawhile,” O’Farrell went 
on. “But youth is strong, even when you're 
down on your luck—down at the deepest. 
My sister came to St. Raphael to be with 
me. It may seem queer to you, but I’m her 
idol. She’s lost everything else—or rather 
she thinks she has, which is much the same 
—everything that made her life worth liv- 
ing. She wanted to be a singer. Her voice 
wasn’t strong enough. She wanted to be 
an actress. She knew how to. act, but 
she couldn’t, Heaven knows why. She’s 
got temperament enough, but she couldn’t 
let herself out. You see what she’s like! 
She failed in America, where she'd fol- 
lowed me against our mother’s will.. Mother 
died while we were there. Another blow! 
And a man Dierdre’s been half engaged to 
was killed in Belgium. She didn’t love 
him but he was made of money. It would 
have been a big match! She took to nurs- 
ing only after I was called up. You know 
in France a girl doesn’t need much experi- 
ence to get into a hospital. But poor lit- 
tle Dare wasn’t more of a success at nurs- 
ing than on the stage, Not enough self- 
confidence—too sensitive. People think 
she’s always in the sulks—and so she is, 
these days. I'd been trying for six months’ 
sick leave, and just got it when I read that 
stuff in the paper about Beckett being 
killed, and his parents hearing the news 
the day they arrived. It struck me like 
drama: things do. I was born dramatic— 
took it from my mother, The thought 
came to me, how dead easy ’twould be for 
some girl to pretend she’d been engaged to 
Beckett, and win her wily way to the hearts 
and pockets of the old birds. Next I 
thought: Why not Dierdre? And there 
wasn’t any reason why not! I told her it 
would be good practice in acting. (She 
hasn’t. quite given up hope of the stage 
yet.) “We started for Paris on the job; 
and then I read in a later copy of the 
same paper about the smart young lady 
who’d stepped in ahead of us. If old Beck- 
ett hadn’t been bursting with pride in the 
heroic girl who’d got a medal for nursing 
infectious cases in a hospital near St. Ra- 
rheel, ’'d have given up the game for a 
1 d job. I'd have taken it for granted that 


Jim and the fiancee had met before we met 
him at St. Raphael. But when the paper 
said they’d made acquaintance there, and 
gave your name and all, I knew you were 
on the same trail with us. You’d walked in 
ahead, that was the only difference. And 
we had the snapshots. We could call wit- 
nesses to swear that no nurse from your 
hospital had come near St. Raphael, and 
to swear that none of the chaps in the avia- 
tion school had ever come near them. 
Dierdre hadn’t been keen at first, but once 
she was in, she didn’t want to fail again; 
especially for a North of Ireland girl like 
you. She was ready to go on. But the 
newspaper gushed a good deal over your 
looks, you remember. ». My curiosity was 
roused. I was—sort of obsessed by the 
thought of you. I decided to see what 
your head was like to look at before chop- 
ping it off. And anyhow, you’d already 
started on your jaunt. Through a rich 
chap I knew in New York, who’s over here 
helping the Red Cross, I got leave to carry 
supplies to the evacuated towns, provided 
I could find my own car. Well, I found 
it—such as it is. All I ask of it is not to 
to break down till the Becketts have learn- 
ed to love me as their dear, dead son’s best 
friend. As for Dare—what she was to the 
dear dead son depends on you.” 

“Depends on me?” I repeated. 

“Depends on you. Dare’s not a good 
Sunday-school girl, but she’s good to her 
brother—as good as. you are to yours, in 
her way. She'll do what I want. But the 
question is will you?” 

For a moment I did not speak. Then I 
asked, “What do you want?” 

“Only a very little thing,” he said. “To 
live and let live, that’s all. Don’t you try 
to queer my pitch, and I won’t queer 
yours.” 

“What is your pitch?” I asked. 

He laughed. “You’re very non-committal, 
aren’t you? But I like your pluck. You’ve 
never once admitted by word or look that 
you’re caught. All the same, you know 
you are. You can’t hurt me, and I can 
hurt you. Your word wouldn’t stand 
against my proofs, if you put up a fight. 
You’d go down—and your brother with 
you. Oh, I don’t think he’s in it! The 
minute I saw his face I was sure he wasn’t; 
and I guessed from yours that what you’d 
done was mostly or all for him. Now, dear 
Miss O’Malley, you know where you are 
with me. Isn’t that enough for you? Can’t 
you just be wise and promise to let me 
alone on my ‘pitch,’ whatever it is?” 

“I won’t have Mr. and Mrs, Beckett made 
fools of in any way.” 

He burst out laughing. “That’s good— 
from you! I give you leave to watch over 
their interests, if you let me take care of 
mine. Is it a bargain?” 

I did not answer. I was thinking— 
thinking furiously, when the landlord came 
to the door to put out the lights. O’Farrell 
sprang to his feet. “We’re ready to go. 
We-ean leave the room free, can’t we, Miss 
O’Malley?” he said in French. 

Somehow, I found myself getting up, and 
fading out of the room as if I'd been hyp- 
notized. I walked straight to the foot of 
the stairs, then turned at bay to deliver 
some ultimatum—I scarecly knew what. 
But O’Farrell had cleverly accomplished a 
vanishing act, and there was nothing left 


for me to do save go to my own room. 

Thinking things over in the night, I de- 
cided to wait until after breakfast before 
making up my mind to anything irrevoca- 
ble. Breakfast being the appointed ren- 
dezvous, O’Farrell would then lay his 
cards on the table. If he slipped some up 
his sleeve, I must make it my business to 
spot the trick and its meaning for the 
Becketts, 

As I offered this sop to my conscience, 
I could almost hear O’Farrell saying, with 
one of his young laughs, “That’s right. Set 
a thief to catch a thief!” At 10 o’clock we 
were to start for Nancy via Commercy, so 
there would be little time to reflect, and 
to act on top of reflection; but my strait 
being desperate, I resolved to trust to 
luck; and to be first on the field of battle, 
I knocked at Brian’s door at half-past eight. 

He was already dressed and to look at 
his neat cravat and smoothly brushed hair 
no-one would have guessed that his toilet 
had been made by a blind man, We had 
not yet exchanged opinions of the O’Farrell 
family and I had come early to get his 
impressions. They were always, as accu- 
rate and quickly built up as his sketches; 
but since he has been blind he seems al- 
most clairvoyant. 

“What do you think of those two?” J 
asked. “Or rather, what do you think of 
the man? I know you have to judge by 
voices; and as the girl has hardly opened 
her mouth you can’t as 

“Queer thing—and I don’t quite under- 
stand it myself,” said Brian; “but I see 
Miss O’Farrell more clearly than her broth- 
ef. 

He generally speaks of “seeing people,” 
quite as a matter of course. It used to 
give me a sharp pain at my heart; but I 
begin to take his way for granted now. 
“There’s something about O’Farrell that 
eludes me—slips away like » quicksilver. 
One is charmed with his voice and his 
good looks——” 

“Brian! Who told you he was good- 
looking?” I broke in. 

Brian laughed. “I told myself! His 
manner—so sure of his power t6 please— 
belongs to good looks. Besides, I’ve never 
known a tenor with any such ‘quality of 
voice who hadn’t magnificent eyes. Why 
they should go together is a mystery—but 
they do. Am I right about this chap?” 

“Yes, you’re right,” I admitted. “But go 
on. I’m more interested in him than in 
his sister.” 

“Are you? I’ve imagined her the more 
interesting—the more repaying—of the 
two. I see O'Farrell, not a bad fellow, but 
—not sure. I don’t believe he’s even sure 
of himself, whether he wants to be straight 
or crooked. How he turns out will depend 
—on circumstances, or perhaps on some 
woman. If he travels with us, he’ll be a 
eoneet companion, there’s no doubt. 

ot” 

“But—what?” 

“Well, we must always keep in mind that 
he’s an actor. We mustn’t take too seri- 
ously anything he says or does. And you, 
Molly—you must be more careful than the 
rest.” 

“I! But I told you I’d never met him at 
St. Raphael. I never set eyes on him till 
last night.” 

“I know. Yet I felt, when he ‘set eyes’ 
on you—oh, I don’t know how to express 
what I felt! Only—if it had happened on 
the stage, there’d have been music for it in 
the orchestra.” 

“Brian, how stfange_you are!” I almost 
gasped. “Ought we to let the man and his 
sister go on with us, if that’s their aim? 
Their Red Qross flag may be camouflage, 
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you know! Very likely they’re adventur- 
ers, after the Beckett’s money. We could 
advise Father and Mother Beck——” 

“Let’s follow a famous example, and ‘wait 
and see’—if only for the girl’s sake.” 

“Oh, you think so well of her!” 

“Not well, exactly,” Brian hesitated. “I 
don’t know what to think of her yet. But— 
I think about her. I feel her, as I feel 
electricity before a thunderstorm bursts.” 

“A thunderstorm expresses her!” I 
laughed. “I thought of that myself. She’s 
sullen—brooding, dark as a cloud. Yet the 
tiniest thing! One could almost break 
her in two.” 

“I held out my hand for good-night,” 
Brian said. “She had to give hers, though 
I’m not sure for some reason she didn’t 
want to. It was small and—crushable, like 
a child’s; and hot, as if she had fever.” 

“She didn’t want to take yours, because 
we’re North of Ireland and she’s a fierce 
Sinn Feiner,” I explained. Luckily Brian 
did not ask how I’d picked up this piece of 
information! He was delighted with it, 
and chuckled. “So she’s a Sinn Feiner! 
She’s very pretty, isn’t she?” 

“In a cross-patch way. She looks ready 
to bite at a touch.” 

“Poor child! Life must have gone hard 
with her. She’s probably got qa grouch, as 
the American boys over here say. We must 
try and do something to soften her down, 
and make her see things through rosier 


spectacles, if she and her brother join on. 


to our party for a while.” 

“Ye-es.” 

“You don’t like her, Molly?” 

“Oh, I’ve hardly thought of her, dear. 
But you seem to have made up for that.” 

“Thunderstorms make you think about 
them. They electrify the atmosphere. I 
see this girl so distinctly somehow: little, 
white thing; big, gloomy eyes like storms 
in deep woods, and thin eyelids—you know, 
that transparent, flower-petal kind, where 
you fancy you see the iris looking through, 
like spirit eyes, always awake while the 
body’s eyes sleep; and lots of dark hair 
without much color—hair like smoke. I 
see her a suppressed volcano—but not ex- 
tinct.” 

“The day may come when we'll wish she 
were extinct. But really you’ve described 
her better than I could, though I stared 
quite a lot last night. Come along, dear. 
It’s six minutes to nine. Let’s trot down 
to breakfast.” 

We trotted; but carly as I’d meant to be, 
and early as we were, the O’Farrells and 
the Becketts were before us. How long 
they had been together I don’t know, but 
they must have finished their first instal- 
ment of talk about Jim, for already they 
had got on to the subject of plans. 

“Well, it will be noble of you to help 
us with supplies. The promise we’ve got 
from our American Red Cross man in 
Paris is limited,” O’Farrell was saying in 
his voice to charm a statue off its pedestal, 
as we came in. He sprang to shut the door 
for us, and gave me the look of a cherubic 
fox, as much as to say, “You see where 
we’ve got to! But it’s all for the good 
cause. There’s more than one person not 
as black as he’s painted !” 

“Molly’s watch must be slow,” said Brian. 
“She thought it was only six minutes to 
nine,” 

“She’s right. But it seems the big clock 
in the hall outside our door is fast,” ex- 
plained Father Beckett. “We heard it 
strike nine, so we hurried down. The 
same thing happened with Mr. and Miss 
O'Farrell.” 

Another glance at me from the brilliant 
eyes! “Smart trick, eh?” they telegraphed. 





I had to turn away, or I should have laugh- 
ed. Surely never before, on stage or in 
story—to say nothing of real life—was the 
villain and blackmailer a mischievous, 
schoolboy imp, who made his victims gig- 
gle at the very antics which catght them 
in his toils! But, come to think of it, I 
am a villain, and next door to a black- 
mailer! Yet I always see myself (unless 
I stop to reflect on my sins) as a girl like 
other girls, even better-natured and more 
agreeable and intelligent than most. Per- 
haps, after all, villains don’t run in types! 


I soon learned that Father and Mother 
Beckett were rejoicing in the acquisition 
of Jim’s two friends as traveling compan- 
ions. The celebrated snapshots were among 
the cards O’Farrell had kept up his sleeve. 
No doubt he’d waited to make sure of my 
attitude (though he appeared to take it for 
granted) before deciding what use to make 
of his best trumps. Seeing that I let slip 
my one and only chance of a denunciation- 
scene, he flung away his also, with an air 
of dashing chivalry which his sister and I 
alone were in a position to appreciate. 

For me it had been a case of “speak now, 
or forever after hold your peace.” For 
him, a decision was not irrevocable, as he 
could denounce me later, and plead that I 
had been spared at first, through kindness 
of heart. But I did not stop to consider 
that detail. I saw the man and myself as 
accomplices, on an equal footing, each hav- 
ing given quarter to the other. As for the 
girl, I still thought of her hardly at all, in 
spite of Brian’s words. She was an un- 
known quantity, which I would waste no 
time in studying, while the situation that 
opened bade me sharpen my wits. 

In the five or 10 minutes before we 
joined them, the Becketts had consented— 
or offered—to help finance the Red Cross 
crusade. To achieve this was worthy of 
the Irish-Italian’s talents. But the little 
dining room was littered with samples of 
the travelers’ goods: clothing for repatri- 
triated refugees, hospital supplies; papier- 
mache splints, and even legs; shoes, stock- 
ings medicines; soup-tablets and choco- 
lates. The O’Farrells might be doing evil, 
but good would apparently come from it 
for many. 

I could hardly advise the Becketts against 
giving money even though I suspected that 
most of it would stick to O’Farrell’s fin- 
gers—-even though I knew that the hope 
of it consoled Signor Giulio di Napoli for 
leaving me in my safe niche. Yes, that 
was his consolation, I realized. And— 
there might be something more which I 
did not yet foresee. Still, being no better 
than he was, I was coward enough to hold 
my peace. . 

This was the situation when we set out 
for Nancy, our big car running slowly; in 
order not to outpace the rickety Red Cross 
cab. We were not allowed by the military 
authorities to enter Toul, so our way took 
us through delightful old Commercy, birth- 
place of “Madeleines” [cookies]. Of course 
the town had things to make it famous, 
long before the day of the shell-shaped 
cakelets which all true sons and daughters 
of France adore. Somebody founded it in 
the ninth century, when the bishops of 
Metz were the great overlords of its lords. 
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It was a serious little city then, and Bene- 
dictine monks had a convent there in the 
Middle Ages. 


The fun began only with the building of 
the chateau, and the coming of the Polish 
Stanislas, the best loved and last Duke of 
Lorraine. He used to divide his years be- 
tween Nancy, Luneville, and Commercy; 
and once upon a time, in the third of these 
chateaux, the chef had a chere amie [shair 
am-ee—dear friend—sweetheart] named 
Madeleine. There was to be a fete, and 
the lover of Madeleine was racking his 
tired brain to invent some new dainty for 
it. “I have thought of something which 
can make you famous,” announced the 
young woman, who was a budding genius 
as a cook. “But, mon cher [mong shair— 
my dear], it is my secret. Even to you I 
will not give it for nothing. I will sell it 
at a price.” 


The chef feigned indifference; but each 
moment cotinted. The duke always paid 
in praise and gold for a successful new 
dish, especially a cake, for he was fond of 
sweets. When Madeleine boasted that her 
“inspiration” took the form of a cake, the 
man could resist no longer. The price 
asked was marriage—no less, and paid in 
advance! But it turned out not excessive. 
The feather-light, shell-shaped cakes were 
the success of the feast; and when Duke 
Stanislas heard their history, he insisted 
that they should be named Madeleines— 
“after their mother.” 


Even in war days, “Madeleines de Com- 
mercy” is the first cry which greets the 
traveler entering town. Jim, it seems, had 
a charming habit of sending to his mother 
at home a specimen of the cake, or con- 
fiture, or bonbon, for which each place he 
visited abroad was famed. These things 
used to reach her in jars or boxes adorned 
with the coat-of-arms and photographs of 
the city concerned—a procession of sur- 
prises: and I think as she bought Made- 
leines of Commercy she moistened them 
with a few tears. 


I expected to find Nancy beautiful, since 
for so long it was the capital of proud 
Lorraine, but I hadn’t guessed how beauti- 
ful or individual. Now I shall always in 
future see the details of each splendid 
square and park by shutting my eyes and 
calling the vision to come—-as Brian does. 


We drove straight to the door of a fas- 
cinating, old-fashioned hotel in the most 
celebrated square of all, the Place Stanis- 
las; but we didn’t go in. We couldn’t 
stolidly turn our backs upon the magic 
picture, lit by a sudden radiance of sun- 
shine, for in another moment the fairy-like 
effect might fade. Yes, “fairy-like” is the 
word; and as our two cars drew up—like 
Dignity and Impudence—I had the feeling 
that we’d arrived in the capital of fairy- 
land to visit the king and queen. 

It was I who described the scene to 
Brian: the 18th-century perfection of the 
buildings, each one harmoniously propor- 
tioned to suit the others; the town hall, 
with its wonderful clock; the palace; the 
theater, and the rest of the happy archi- 
tectural family reared by Duke Stanislas; 
each with its roof-decoration of carved 
stone vases, and graceful statues miracu- 
lously missed so far by German bombs; 
the lace-like filigree of wrought iron and 
gold on flag-hung balconies or gates; the 
gilded Arch of Triumph leading into the 
garden of the Place Carriere—a gorgeous 
glitter of decoration which won for Nancy 
her alias, “Gity of Golden Doors,” and now 
has to be “camouflaged” for enemy air- 
planes. It was I who made the list of stage 
properties, but it was Brian who filled the 


stage with actors and actresses, in their 
proper parts. 

He called upon the bronze statue of 
Stanislas to come down from its high 
pedestal, and appear before us in flesh, 
happy to be Duke of Lorraine, after all 
the dethronings and abdications in Poland; 
a most respectable-looking monarch de- 
spite his adventures and disguises of the 
past. We saw him in a powdered perruque, 
on his way to the ducal palace, after.some 
religious ceremony that had attracted 
crowds of loyal Catholic Lorrainers: beside 
him, his good wife of bourgeoise soul but 
romantic name, Catherine Opalinska, a 
comfortable woman, too large for the fash- 
ionable “robe a paniers”; with the pair, 
their daughter Marie, proud of the fate 
foretold by a fortune-teller, that she 
should be queen of France; the royal fam- 
ily, and the aristocrats of their northern 
court; the smart Polish officers in uni- 
form; the pretty, coquettish women, and 
dark-faced musicians of Hungary; che 
Swedish philosophers, the long-haired Itat- 
ian artists; and above all, the beautiful 
Marquise de Boufflers—rival of the queen—- 
with her little dogs and black pages; all 
these “belonged” to the sunlit picture, 
where our modern figures seemed out of 
place and time. The noble square, with its 
vast stretch of gray stone pavement—worn 
satin-smooth—its. carved gray facades of 
palaces, picked out with gold, and its vista 
of copper beeches rose-red against a sky 
of pearl, had been designed as a sober 
back-ground for the color and fantastic 
fashion of the 18th century, whereas we 
and others like us but added an extra sober 
note. 

I noticed, as Brian sketched us his little 
picture of the past, that Dierdre O’Farrell 
gazci at him, as if at some legendary 
knight in whose reality she did not be- 
lieve. It was the first time I had seen any 
change in the sullen face, but it was a 
change to interest rather than sympathy. 
She had the air of saying in her mind: 
“You look more like a St. George, stepped 
down from a stained-glass window, than 
an ordinary man of today. You seem to 
think about everybody else before yourself, 
and to see a lot more with your blind eyes 
than we see. You pretend to be happy, too, 
as if you wanted to set everybody a good 
example. But it’s all a pose—a pose! 1 
shall study you till I find you out, a trick- 
ster like the rest of us.” 

I felt a sudden stab of dislike for the girl, 
for daring to put Brian on a level with 
herself—and me. I wanted to punish her 
somehow, wanted to make the little wretch 
pay for her impertinent suspicions. I pushed 
past her brusquely to stand between her 
and Brian. “Let’s go into the hotel,” I 
said. “It’s more important just now to see 
what our rooms are like than to play with 
the ghosts of dukes.” 

As if the slighted ghosts protested, there 
came a loud, reproachful wail out of space. 
Everyone started, and stared in all direc- 
tions. Then the soberly clad, modern in- 
habitants of Naney glanced skyward as 
they crossed the square of Stanislas. No- 
body hurried, yet nobody stopped. Men, 
women and children pursued their way at 
the same leisurely pace as before, except 
that their chins were raised. I realized 
then that the ghostly wail was the warn- 
ing cry of a siren: “Take cover! Enemy 
airplanes sighted!” But there was the 
monotony of boredom in the voice, and in 
the air with which passers-by received the 
news. 

“Oh, lord, here I go again!” the weary 
siren sighed. 


“Third time today, mon Dieu,” grumbled 
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a very old man to a very blase porter, who 
dutifully shot out of the hotel to rescue 
our luggage, if not us, from possible though 
improbable danger. We let him haul in 
our bags, but remained glued to the pave- 
ment, utterly absorbed and fascinated, 
waiting for the show to begin. 

We had not long to wait! For an instant 
the pearl-pale zenith shone serenely void. 
Then, heralded by a droning noise as of 
giant bees, and a vicious spitting of shrap- 
nel, high overhead sailed a wide-winged 
black bird, chased by four other birds big- 
ger, because nearer earth. They soared, 
circling closer, closer—two mounting high, 
two flying low, and so passed westward, 
while the sky was spattered with shrapnel— 
fong, white streaks falling slow and 
straight, like tail-feathers of a shot eagle. 


There was scant time to speak, or even 
draw an excited breath after the birds had 
disappeared, because they were back again, 
hovering so high that they were changed 
to insects. We ought to have scuttled into 
the hotel, but somehow we didn’t move, 
although people in the square seemed sud- 
denly to realize the wisdom of prudence. 
Some vanished into doorways, others walk- 
ed faster—though not one of those haughty 
Lorrainers would condescend to run. For- 
getful of ourselves, I was admiring their 
pride, when an angry voice made me jump. 


“You pretend that everything you do, 
good or bad, is for your brother’s sake, yet 
you let him risk his life—a blind man!— 
out here in the street with bombs and 
shrapnel dropping every instant!” It was 
Dierdre O’Farrell who spoke, and we glared 
into each other’s eyes like two Kilkenny 
cats—or a surprised Kilkenny cat and a 
spitfire Kilkenny kitten. 

A moment before, I had been longing to 
strike at her. Now it was she who struck 
at me; and it was too much, that it should 
be in defense of my own brother! The 
primitive fishwife within me rose to the 
surface. “Mind your own business!” Il 
rudely flung at her; and slipping my arm 
under Brian’s, in a voice of curdled cream 
begged him to come with me indoors. 

The others followed, and about three sec- 
onds later a bomb fell in front of the 
hotel. It was a “dud,” and did not ex- 
plode, but it made a hole in the pavement 
and sent a jet of splintered stone into 
the air. 

Perhaps the girl had saved us from 
death, or at least from disfiguring wounds, 
but I was in no mood to thank her for 
that. I was glad I had been a fishwife, and 
I thought Brian lacked his usual discern- 
ment in attributing hidden qualities to 
such a person as Dierdre O’Farrell. 

“Something’s bound to break, if we don’t 
part soon!” I told myself. 

Nancy is one of “Jim’s towns,” as Mother 
and Father Beckett say. When, with Bri- 
an’s help, they began mapping out their 
route, thgy decided to “give something 
worth while” to the place, and to all the 
ruined region round about, when they had 
learned what form would be best for their 
donation to take. Some friend in Paris 
gave them a letter to the prefet [prai-fai— 
chief magistrate], and we had not been in 
Nancy an hour when he and his wife 
called. 

I'd never met a real, live prefet. The word 
sounded stiff and official When Mother 
Beckett tremulously asked me to act as in- 
terpreter, I dimly expected to meet two po- 
lite automata, as little human as creatures 
of flesh and blood can be. Instead, I saw 
a perfectly delightful pair of Parisians, 
with the warm, kind manner one thinks of 
as southern. 





They were frankly pleased that a mil- 
lionaire’s purse promised to open for Nancy. 
Monsieur le Prefet offered himself to the 
Becketts as guide on a sightseeing expedi- 
tion” next day, and Madame, the prefet’s 
wife, proposed to exhibit her two thousand 
“children,” old and young, refugees housed 
in what once had been barracks. 

“The Germans pretend to believe they 
are barracks still, full of soldiers, as an 
excuse for bombs,” she said. “But you 
shall see! And if you wish—if you have 
time—we will take you to see also what 
the Boches have done to some of our other 
towns—ah, but beautiful towns, of an im- 
portance! Luneville, and Gerbevillers, and 
more—many more. You should know what 
they are like before you go on to the 
Grande Couronne, where Nancy was saved 
in 1914.” 

Of course the Becketts “wished.” . Of 
course they had time. “Molly, tell Mr. and 
Mrs. Prefet we’ve got more time than any- 
thing else!” said the old man eagerly. “Oh, 
and I guess we’ve got a little money, too, 
enough to spread around among those 
other places, as well as here. This is going 
to be something like what Jim would want 
at last!” 

When the prefet and his wife rose to go, 
they invited not only the Becketts but 
Brian and me to dine at their house that 
night. Mother Beckett, on the point of 
accepting for us all, hesitated. The hesita- 
tion had to be explained: and the explana- 
tion was—the O’Farrells. I had hoped we 
might be spared them, but if was not to be. 
Our host and hostess, hearing of the trav- 
elers of the Red Cross, insisted that they 
must come, too. Mrs. Beckett was sure 
they would both be charmed, but as it 
turned out, she was only half right. Mr. 
O’Farrell was charmed. His sister had a 
headache, and intended to send the even- 
ing in her room. 

Padre, if I wrote stories, I should like 
to write one with that prefet and his whole 
family for the heroes and heroines of it! 
There is a small son. There are five 
daughters, each prettier than the others, 
the youngest a tiny fillette [fee-yet—little 
girl|,the eldest 20 at most; and the mother 
in looks an elder sister. When the war 
broke out they were living in Paris, the 
father in some high political post: but he 
was by ancestry a man of Lorraine, and 
his first thought was to help defend the 
home of his forbears. 

The Meurthe-et-Moselle [a French “de- 
partment” or state], with Nancy as its 
center and capital, was a terrible danger 
zone, with the sword of the enemy pointed 
at its heart, but the lover of Lorraine asked 
to become prefet in place of a man about 
to leave, and his family rallied round 
him. There at Nancy, they have been ever 
since those days, though all the bombard- 
ments by “Big Berthas” [the German 42- 
centimeter gun] and taubes [tow-buz— 
“ow” as in “now”)—German name for 
bombing plane, meaning “dove”]. 

When houses and hotels were being 
blown to bits by naval guns, 35 kilometers 
away, the daily life of the family went on 
as if in peace. As a man, the prefet longed 
to send his wife and children far away. As 
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To 
Every 


__ RHEUMATIC 


' My Free Treat: Treatment for the 
wg ef Of Those Terrible Exter- 
mal Rheumatic Pains, Sore- 
news and Lameness. 
Send me your 
mame and address 
and I will mail to 








you at once a $1.00 
air of Dyer Foot 
rafts. I want you 


to know what they 
will do for- you. 
Thousands have al- 
ready tested these 
modern wonders 
and I have the most 
remarkable testi- 
. monials you’ ever 
read. One tells of 
\)?}) suffering 20 years 
(lt with Inflammatory 
Rheumatism, Another, 78 years of age, 
couldn’t lift right arm, one knee swol- 
len so she had to use a cane to walk. 
Thousands like this. 

Now, remember, I send you a $1.00 
pair of Foot Drafts absolutely free, no 
money for. them now or at any other 
time. If they do as much for you as 
for the thousands of others, simply 
thank me. If you wish to get more of 
them, you can, but the first pair is 
positively free to you and all you need 
do is send your name and address to 
Frederick Dyer, 422 Dyer Bldg., Jack- 
son, Mich. This one free pair will do 
you'‘more good than all the medicine 
you ever bought. Sent prepaid by re- 
turn mail. 


Vitality for All 


The Dr. Lorens Blectro Body 
Battery is the greatest inven- 
tion for debility the world has 
ever known. No drugs, no 
Medicine, no dieting, no un- 
usual demands of any sort. 

it sends a stream of vital 
life into your nerves, organs 
and blood during the time you 
are asleep. For treatment of 
rheumatism, weak back, nerv- 
ousness, stomach, liver and 
kidney disorders it is incom- 
parable. Write today for Free 
4 illustrated factory price lst. 


4 P. D.C. Lorenz Electric Works 
2240 Lincoin Ave.. Chicago, Hl. 
Get Rid 
of That 


Free Trial 


Sent on request. 































reatment 
Ask for my “pay-when 
reduced” offer. My treatment has reduced 
at the sate of a poundaday. No dieting, no 
exercise, so compe safe and sure method. 


Let me o— ou An at Ha oxpanee. 
DR. R. N sed Physician 
State New York, 286 Fifth mee: a: thee tiorks Desk M-27 


(5 PHONOGRAPH RECORDS $j 


ES PARCEL 1 wOST PREPAID any- 
where -in the United . Enclose 
oney Order or Currency. 
ot hanes DRUG Co. 


Seri wana 


| CURED veucrs ves ts bent 
FREE TRIAL Sissies sucess 


Fas Lant's FARA 
_ Address D. a ‘LANE, . 296 Kane Bullding,, neti, Kansas. 
music and 


WIE 4 A SONG gs pabication Send words today, 
60 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


“FY YOUR PROPERTY sich tor,cash: no mares 


where is. ui particulars tree. 


uu. eSiAic SALESMAN CO., Dept. 























a servant of France he thought best to let 
them stop, to “set an example of calmness.” 
And if they had been bidden to go, they 
would still have stayed. 

The prefet’s house is one of the ~18th- 
century palace of the Place Stanislas; and 
in the story I’d like to write, I should put 
a description of their drawing room, and 
the scene after dinner that night. Imagine 
a background of decorative walls, adorned 
with magnificent portraits (one of the best 
is Stanislas, and better still is Louis XVI, 
a proud baby in the arms of a handsome 
mother); imagine beautiful Louis XV 
chairs, tables, and sofas scattered about, 
with the light of prism-hung chandeliers 
glinting on old brocades and tapestries: 
flowers everywhere, in Chinese bowls and 
tall vases; against this background a group 
of lovely girls multiplied by many mirrors 
into a large company; be-medaled officers 
in pale blue uniforms, handing coffee to the 
ladies, or taking from silver dishes carried 
by children the delicious macaroons which 
are to Nancy what Madeleines are to Com- 
mercy. 

Imagine long windows opening into a 
garden: rosy lamplight streaming out, sil- 
ver moonlight streaming in; music; the 
wonderful voice of a man (Julian O’Far- 
rell) singing the “Marseillaise,” the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and’ “Tipperary.” Then 
into the midst of this breaking the tire- 
some whine of the siren. 

“What? A fourth time today?” cries 
somebody. “These creatures will wear out 
their welcome if they’re not careful!” 

A laugh follows, to drown the bark of 
shrapnel, and a general shrugging of the 
shoulders. But suddenly comes a cry that 
la petite [lah p’teet]—the baby daughter 
of the house, sitting up in our honor—has 
run into the garden. 

The elder girls are not afraid for them- 
selves, the great bombardments have given 
them a quiet contempt of mere toubes. 
But for the little sister !—that is different. 
Instantly it seems that all the bombs Ger- 
many has ever made may be falling like 
iron rain on that curly head out there 
among the autumn lilies. Everybody rush- 
es to the rescue: and there is the child, 
sweet as a cherub and cool as a cucumber, 
in the din. She stands on the lawn, chin 
in air, baby thumb on baby nose for the 
taube caught in a silver web of search- 
lights. 

“Sale oiseau!” (sal wah-so—dirty bird] 
her defiant cry pipes up. “Just like you, 
to come on my grown-up evening! But 
you sha’n’t spoil it. No, sister, I don’t 
want to go in. I came out to say good- 
night to the chickens and rabbits, and tell 
them not to be afraid.” 

Behind the lilies and late roses and lau- 
rels is quite a menagerie of domestic ani- 
mals, housed among growing potatoes, 
beans, and tomatoes. C’est la guerre! [sai 
lah gair—it is the war.] But rabbits and 
chickens are robbed of their consolation; 
the baby is bundled into the house; and, 
once she is safe—safe as anyone can be 
safe in bombarded Nancy !—nobody thinks 
about the air raid. 

Que voulez-vous? [kuh yoo-lai voo—what 
would you] If one thought about these 
things, smiles a blonde girl in white, they 
might really get upon one’s nerves, and 
that would never do! 

“It is this moonlight?’ she explains. 
“They will be back again once or twice to- 
night, perhaps. But the streets will be as 
full as ever of poilus en permission, [pwah- 
looz ahng pehr-mee-see-ong—soldiers on 
leave], walking with their sweethearts, in 
spite of the hateful things!” 

One makes one’s adieux early in war 





times; but the moonlight was so wonder- 
ful on that taube-ridden night that Brian 
said he felt it like a cool silver shower on 
his eyelids. “I believe I’m developing night- 
eyes!” he laughed to me, as we walked 
ahead of the Becketts and Julian O’Farrell, 
on our way across the gleaming square to 
our hotel. “Surely there won’t be another 
raid for an hour or two? Let’s take a walk. 
Let’s go into the old town, and try to see 
some ghosts.” 

“Yes, let’s!” I echoed. 

I said good-night sweetly to the Becketts 
and stiffiy to O’Farrell. Brian was equally 
cordial to all three, and I feared that O’Far- 
rell might be encouraged to offer his com- 
pany. But his self-assurance stopped short 
of that. He went meekly into the dark- 
ened hotel with the old couple, and I! 
turned away triumphant, with my arm in 
Brian’s. The clock of the town hall struck 
10, chimed, waited for the church clock to 
approve and confirm, then repeated all 
that it had said and sung a minute before. 

We were going to look for ghosts of 
kings and dukes. and queens; and like 
ghosts ourselves, we stepped from moonlit 
shores into pools of shadow, and back to 
moonlit shores again; past the golden Arch 
of Triumph, which Stanislas built in honor 
of his daughter’s marriage with Louis XV; 
through. the Carriere, where the tops of 
tall copper-beeches caught the light with 
dull red gleams, like fhe glow of a car- 
buncle; past the sleeping palace of Stanis- 
las, into the old “nursery garden” of the 
Pepiniere, to the somber Porte de la Crage 
whose two huge pointed towers and great 
wall guard the old town of Duke Rene IL. 

There we stopped, because of all places 
this dark corner was the place for Nancy’s 
noblest ghost to walk, Rene the Romantic, 
friend of Americo Vespucius when Americo 
needed friends; Rene the paintcr, whose 
pictures still adorn old churches of Proy- 
ence, where he was once a captive: Rene, 
whose memory never dies in Nancy, though 
his body died 500 years ago. 

What if he should rise from his tomb in 
the church of the Cordeliers, or come down 
off his little bronze horse in the Place St. 
Epvre as ghosts may b,” moonlight, to walk 
with his fair wife Isabella through the hud- 
died streets of the old town, gazing at the 
wreckage made by the greatest war of his- 
tory? What would he think of civilization, 
he who held his dukedom against the star 
warrior of the century, Charles the Bold? 

War was lawless enough in his day. 
When avenging a chancellor’s murder, the 
Nancians hanged 100 Burgundian officers 
on a church tower for the besiegers outside 
the city wall to see. But the “noble Gauls” 
whom Julius Caesar called “knights of 
chivalry,” would have drawn the line then 
at showering bombs from the sky on wom- 
en and children. 

We fancied, Brian and I, that after a 
walk round Nancy Rene and Isabella would 
retire, sadder and wiser ghosts, content to 
have finished their lives in gentler times 
than ours. Back into the shadows might 
they fade, to sleep again, and take up their 
old dream where the noise of 20th-century 
shrapnel had snapped its thread. 


(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 





It has never occurred to me to ask 
whether God is on our side, The only 


thing I am anxious about is to find out 
where God is and to get on His side— 
Lincoln. 
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